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T is decidedly a new experience to see 

a sunset on a summer evening in 

January—yet this is but one of the 

many delights in store for holiday-makers 
in South Africa. 7 


Amazing scenic spectacles wherever you 
go, sea bathing from golden beaches, sports 
and pastimes of all kinds; a new kind of 
life without the drawbacks of unfamiliar 
customs and foods; a climate so fresh and 
invigorating that it gives zest to everything 
you do. 





Illustrated publications are ob- 
tainable from the Travel Bureau, 
South Africa House, London, 
W.C.2, or accredited agencies. 

















@ Why be satisfied with only 
half a radio when you can turn your set 
into a complete electrical radiogram by 
attaching this inexpensive record player. 
Just plug in to the usual pick-up sockets 
and you can immediately enjoy all the 
records you like, 10” or 12”... No winding. 
Automatic start and stop. Hand brake. 
Speed regulator. Cabinet in walnut. (A.C. 
only). Hear it at your Columbia dealers to-day. 
Complete €3.19.6 


















Model No. with 
automatic record change 
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The Magic of 
SIR THOMAS 
BEECHAM 


Always thrillingly indivi- 
dual in the masterpieces he 
conducts, Sir Thomas is 
equally daring and magni- 
ficent in the popular wor! 

he records. For exa imple, 

you will never hear more 






"To the Columbia Graphophone Co. Ltd., 
18 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1. 


, Please send me more particulars 
ait ‘olumbia Record Player. 


about the 


8 *N, ame 


beautiful or satisfying t ee 
records of the lovely 1 44dress 
*‘OBERON” Overture #8 
1.X746) and “*FINGAL’S 

CAVE” Overture (LX747) 

than on Columbia just 


issued (6s. each). 
Hear them at your dealer’s. 
lid in EIRE.) 


Prices not va 
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If you have a friend who writes . . 
with a career in the offing ... or a wife who is a ‘good 
correspondent’ .... you could find no more acceptable 
gift for thera than a Portable Typewriter. They can so 
easily learn to type. And the most acceptable ‘portable’ 
would be one of the only four that are made entirely 
in England by British labour. These machines offer 
the finest portable Typewriter values obtainable to-day 


...-one of the ONLY FOUR 


PORTABLE 
TYPEWRITERS made in the 
UNITED KINGDOM 


Obtainable from most Typewriter Dealers and Stationers. 


. a son or daughter 

















The ONLY FOUR Portable Typewriters 
made in the United Kingdom are:— 


BAR-LOCE 9 gns. BABY EMPIRE DELUXE - - 83 gns. 
BAR-LET 63 gns. IMPERIAL GOOD COMPANION 10 ans. 


Issued by the British Typewriter Manufacturers’ porn ation, 
Publicity Dept., 229-231 High Holborn, W.C 
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BEESTON RADIATORS 
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Through all Heating Engineers 
Write for Booklet 


THE BEESTON BOILER Co., Ltd., BEESTON, NOTTS. 





Ay the ROYAL 
NORTHERN 
HOSPITAL 










In gratitude for your own 
health. and for the fact that 
you are happily able to look 
forward with joy to Christmas, 
remember the patients in 
North London’slargest General 
Hospital. Please send a gift to 
the Secretary, 


ROYAL NORTHERN 
HOSPITAL 


HOLLOWAY, N.7 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE reaction in various foreign capitals to the Prime 
Minister’s speech of last Tuesday has been broadly 

what might have been expected. France is naturally gratified 
at the declaration that our obligations to her go far beyond 
mere legal commitments, and her satisfaction has since been 
increased by Mr. Chamberlain’s further statement in the 
House on Wednesday that the Anglo-Italian undertaking 
to respect the status quo in the Mediterranean area certainly 
applies to Tunis. In Berlin and Rome the journalistic dis- 
honesty now habitual in those capitals was extensively 
practised, those portions of the Prime Minister’s speech 
distasteful to the country concerned being suppressed alto- 
gether. Thus, most Italian papers omitted Mr. Chamberlain’s 
assurances to France and his references to the reasons for 
British rearmament. In Berlin only one paper mentioned 
the absence of the German Ambassador and the German 
correspondents from the London dinner—an episode of 
which the British Press on the whole made considerably 
too much. Some resentment is felt at the Prime Minister’s 
eminently non-controversial observation that no political 
régime continues unmodified, but speaking generally the speech 
may be said to have had a good effect in countries like France 
and the United States, and a salutary effect elsewhere. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s emphatic reassertion of his own democratic 


faith should dispel some groundless suspicions at home. 


x * x * 
4 


Germany and the Jews 

The world-wide protests against the persecution of the 
Jews in Germany, together with its repercussions on economic 
life, have at length had some effect. Dr. Goebbels, and the 
Angriff, have been rebuked for advocating a Christmas boycott 
of Jewish businesses “in process of Aryanisation”; Count 
Helldorf’s plans for creating a Jewish ghetto in Berlin have 
been disavowed ; and a statement issued in Berlin suggests 
that henceforward the Reich’s policy will be to encourage 
Jewish emigration. In Germany Jews will not be segregated, 
or forbidden to purchase in German shops and frequent 


German restaurants. The statement has a curiously con- 
ciliatory, half-ashamed, tone ; it merely means that now the 
Reich is hoping to make money out of Jewish emigration. 
The suggestion is that Jews abroad should provide the foreign 
currency to pay for the transfer of the German Jews. Having 
tortured and plundered them, the Reich now proposes to 
use them as a kind of commodity for export, like armaments 
or manufactures, which will provide Germany with an added 
supply of the foreign currency she lacks. 
* * = * 


Dr. Schacht’s Mission 

It is believed that Dr. Schacht, on his visit to London, will 
produce some ingenious plan by which this can be achieved. 
Two suggestions have been made. Firstly, Jews will be 
able to take with them some of their property, in the form of 
bills which will be payable out of the proceeds of an increase 
in German exports which other countries will agree to accept. 
Secondly, it is proposed that the funds raised for Jewish relief 
should be used to pay for the transfer of the Jews. Thus 
Germany will obtain an increase both in her trade and in her 
scanty foreign exchange reserves. It is hardly necessary to 
say that the relief funds were not meant for this purpose ; 
and Germany’s ideas of alleviating the misery she has caused 
have not been well received. It is possible, however, that 
pressure could be put on Dr. Schacht to produce some more 
just and reasonable solution ; for the most important object 
of his visit is to avoid the Anglo-German trade war threatened 
as a result of the measures the British Government is taking 
to protect British trade in the Balkans against the competition 
of subsidised German exports. Germany, with some reason, 
professes to be surprised by these measures, for it has always 
been implicit in Mr. Chamberlain’s policy that Germany 
should have a free hand in Central and South East Europe. 
The Diplomatische Correspondenz asserts that in Anglo- 
German trade conversations which continued from July to 
November it has been recognised “ that there should be a 
division of world markets,” and that the industrial groups 
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on both sides have entered into direct contact so as to make 
this programme concrete. This is a reasonable version of the 
economic, and for Germany the most valuable, aspect of the 
policy of appeasement. 
* * * * 

A New Kulturkampf 

There have been persistent rumours that the culmination 
of the anti-semitic campaign in Germany would be the 
prelude to an equally bitter attack on the Catholic Church. 
This week the Vatican has published details of the decrees 
which are reported to be ready for publication in Germany. 
The 1933 concordat is to be disavowed. Ecclesiastical 
correspondence and public declarations will be’ censored by 
the Ministry for Church Affairs. Religious propaganda 
will be forbidden. Religious orders will be suppressed, and 
their property confiscated, if any member is found guilty of 
immorality. They will be reorganised on a uniform pattern 
by the Government and their estates and bank accounts 
controlled by the Church Ministry. German citizens will 
be forbidden to contribute to religious funds and priests to 
baptise non-Aryans. Such decrees would threaten the 
very existence of the Church in Germany ; and the Vatican 
is preparing a White Book on the dangers by which it is 
threatened. Many may doubt whether Herr Hitler will bring 
himself to open this Kulturkampf on an unexampled scale ; 
yet spiritually and economically the internal development 
of National Socialism demands the subjugation of the Church. 

x x * x 


The Return of Memel 


The return of Memel to the Reich must be accepted as 
inevitable after Sunday’s elections, in which the Germans, 
organised in the German Culture Union Party, claim to have 
won 28 out of 29 seats. The Party’s programme, it was 
announced, would be published after the elections ; but the 
Germans’ demand for complete autonomy has been altered 
to the slogan of ‘‘ Back to the Reich.” Two German 
divisions have been assembled on the Memel frontier ; and 
Lithuania has neither the will nor the power to resist the 
reversal of the act of injustice by which Memel was occupied 
by Lithuania in 1923. The guarantors of Memel’s present 
status, which include Great Britain, France, Japan and Italy, 
who watched the wrong committed will not be greatly 
troubled at seeing it righted. Lithuania’s only concern 
is to secure free use of the port of Memel; this is likely 
to be granted, both as a reward for her weakness and because 
Memel’s prosperity depends on the Lithuanian hinterland. 
The only doubt left is the precise date of the return to the 
Reich ; it is suggested that it will be chosen to allow the 
Memel deputies to attend the meeting of the Greater German 
Reichstag in January. Perhaps, on that occasion, Hitler 
will repeat, as after the Anschluss with Austria, and after 
Munich, that he has no further territorial demands in Europe. 

* * * * 
Franco’s Next Offensive 


While Germany moves towards increased religious perse- 
cution, in Government Spain there is increased religious 
toleration. Last week the Government issued a decree 
recognising the right of every Spaniard to profess and practice 
the religion he chooses; and at the same time established 
a commission to regulate religious questions. It is expected 
that it will immediately proceed with reopening the churches. 
The curious result of two years of war has been to establish 
firmly the control of the Liberal and Moderate elements in 
the Government, which is now faced with the task of repelling 
what is expected to be General Franco’s greatest offensive 
to date, directed at Catalonia. It is described by Dr. Negrin, 
the Prime Minister, as the last attempt to establish Fascism 
in Spain. The Republican Army is probably now competent 
to resist the offensive ; the greater danger to the Government 
is the threat of starvation if belligerent rights are granted to 
General Franco. To that extent the fate of Spain is in the 
hands, not of Negrin, or Franco, or his allies, but of Great 





——=== 


Britain; it hangs more particularly on the decisions taken 
by Mr. Chamberlain on his forthcoming visit to Rome 
It is noticeable that the arguments for granting belligeren; 
rights are being strongly urged by a section of the 
Government’s supporters in this country. 

* * * * 


M. Daladier’s Majority 


Aided no doubt by patriotic feeling aroused by Italian 
demands in the Mediterranean, M. Daladier secured his 
- expected majority in the Chamber last week, by 315 votes 
to 241. The majority was larger than expected, yet its com. 
position must cause M. Daladier some alarm. Among the 
54 abstentions were 30 of his own party, including M. Delbos, 
the former Foreign Minister; and his majority was 
large only because the Right, including the supporters of 
Colonel de la Roque, came solidly to his support, while 
warning him they could only be depended on if he acted jn 
accordance with their wishes. In fact, despite his many 
manoeuvres, M. Daladier has made himself, it appears, 
not the master but the servant of the Right. Yet though 
his Parliamentary position is precarious, his Government 
secured another triumph this week with the passage of the 
1939 Budget and the Reynaud-Daladier decrees through the 
Finance Committee of the Chamber, with unimportant 
amendments that reduce an estimated Budget surplus of 
£160,000 to £140,000. . 
* * * * 


The Palestine Problem 


While sporadic disturbances in Palestine continue, though 
the country as a whole may be regarded as once more under 
effective British control, preparations for the London Con- 
ference are going forward not unhopefully. Mr. MacDonald’s 
announcement that any of the Arab leaders at present under 
detention in the Seychelles may be appointed as delegates 
has made a good impression among the Arabs, and so has 
Lord Samuel’s speech in the House of Lords, repeating his 
previous proposal that the Jewish population of Palestine 
should not be allowed, for a period of years at any rate, to 
exceed 40 per cent. of the whole. In spite of the vigorous 
criticism the speech has evoked in some Zionist circles it 
must command high respect as coming from one of the most 
distinguished of living Jews, who was, moreover, for five years 
High Commissioner of Palestine. Between his proposal and 
Dr. Weizmann’s reiterated demand for a clear Jewish majority 
there can be no reconciliation—but neither can there between 
Dr. Weizmann’s demand and the minimum stipulations of the 
Arabs. This is one of the points on which the British Govern- 
ment will almost inevitably have ultimately to impose a 
decision, and it will be surprising if it is not substantially on 
Lord Samuel’s lines. 

: 2 « @ 
The Dominions and Their Future 


Some acrimonious but quite unmerited criticism has been 
directed against Mr. Malcolm MacDonald for his suggestion 
in a speech on Tuesday that while nationalism in a British 
Dominion was good within limits, as an evidence of conscious- 
ness of nationhood, it could easily become a disintegrating 
force. The truth of that needs little demonstration, and it 
is no bad thing to be reminded of it, for we are a little 
inclined to take the Dominions too much for granted. 
They have, in fact, evolved rapidly, both internally and in 
their relation to one another and to Great Britain, in the last 
twenty years, and the evolution is not ended yet. Canada 
and Australia, for example, are both wrestling with the pro- 
blem, which has given the United States no complete rest 
for a hundred and fifty years, of the relation between the 
Federal and the provincial governments. In Australia the 
discussions are harmonious, in Canada bitter. That is 
mainly due to the personality of Mr. Hepburn, the Liberal 
Prime Minister of Ontario, who mingles with his champion- 
ship of provincial rights considerable animosity against the 
Federal Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King. The com- 
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Jications which the controversy may develop are illustrated 

by the fact that while Mr. Hepburn, the Ontario Liberal 
jeader, declares himself disposed to support Dr. Manion, the 
Conservative Federal leader, Colonel Drew, the Ontario 
Conservative leader, favours an extension of the federal 
rights for which Mr. Mackenzie King stands. 


x *x x * 


Agricultural, Policy 

The meeting at Lincoln last week in which an audience 
of 3,000 farmers continuously booed the Minister of Agri- 
culture for an hour and a half gave striking expression to 
popular dissatisfaction with the Government’s agricultural 
policy ; but, unfortunately, it is doubtful if the farmers 
have anything better to offer. Whatever their griefs, they 
cannot expect to command much sympathy if they merely 
continue on the one hand to demand increased subsidies 
and protection, and on the other to reject attempts to increase 
efficiency, in production or distribution, as ‘“‘ Government 
interference ” and “‘ half-baked Socialism.” If the farmers 
would accept a measure of planning in agriculture they would 
find more general support for their attack on the Govern- 
ment’s policy of mulcting the rest of the country to keep the 
farmers on their unsteady feet by a series of emergency 
measures. One essential condition of a successful long-term 
policy is to find some common measure between the economic 
needs of the farmer and the nutritional needsof the urban 
workers. The measure of the Government’s failure is that 
neither of these needs is satisfied at present ; and the Govern- 
ment would be wise to set up an authoritative and representa- 
tive Commission to report on how they can be harmonised. 

x * *x x 

The Extra Year at School 

Mr. A. E. Henshall,*secretary of the Education Committee 
of the National Union of Teachers, addressing a conference 
in Manchester on Saturday on the raising of the school age, 
claimed that the use that was made of the new powers might 
determine the future of democracy in this country and even 
in the world. There were two encouraging features in his 
address. One was that he was able to report that, whilst 
the Board of Education had originally estimated that the 
Act would result in the retention of 50 per cent. of the children 
for the extra year, reports from all over the country now 
indicated that probably as many as 70 or 80 per cev:t. would 
benefit. The second encouraging feature of the conference 
was the exhaustive discussion by the teachers present of 
some of the problems involved in the extra year’s schooling. 
Without a searching consideration of the new situation a 
great educational opportunity will become a trivial extension 
of present conditions. Saturday’s discussion reinforced 
the conviction that training for citizenship and leisure should 
be incidental to the normal school life. 

* * x x 


The Display of Contraceptives 

A Bill designed to place some restriction on the sale of 
contraceptives will, it may be hoped, be given a second 
reading by the House of Commons this week. What the Bill 
does and does not aim at should be clearly understood. Birth- 
control is now widely practised and, outside the Roman 
Catholic Church, not widely disapproved. This Bill at any 
rate has no concern of any kind with rélations between 
married people. What it does propose is to place some 
restriction on the flamboyant display of birth-control 
appliances objectionably familiar in certain quarters of most 
great cities, the sale of such appliances through slot-machines, 
or their hawking in the streets, and sale to unmarried persons 
under eighteen. Married, or for that matter unmarried, 
persons have no difficulty today in obtaining approved birth- 
contro] appliances from any reputable chemist, and that is 
the right place to go for them. Displayed and sold as they 
are today by establishments which specialise in sex literature, 
aphrodisiacs and abortifacients, they become largely an aid, 
and to some extent an incitement, to promiscuity. 


The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : This will be a lean 
session so far as legislation is concerned. Monday and 
Tuesday of this week were occupied by the Second Reading 
of the Cancer Bill and the Reorganisation of Offices (Scotland) 
Bill. They are both admirable measures, but they raise very 
little controversy and, had the Government been pressed for 
time, neither would have been allotted a whole Parliamentary 
day. This unwonted shortage of business is mainly due to 
the fact that the principal item in the Government’s pro- 
gramme has been killed. The Milk Bill lies mouldering 
in a pigeon-hole, though its author goes marching on. There 
is nothing of unusual interest among the private Members’ 
Bills, now. awaiting their Second Reading, except possibly 
Sir Stanley Reed’s proposal to amend the law of libel. This, 
however, is the second order on the day when it is to be 
discussed, so that shortage of time will probably prevent 
it from reaching Committee. 


* * x «x 


In 1934, and again in 1937, there were angry debates in the 
House of Commons on the subject of money resolutions. It 
was said, and with considerable justification, that these 
resolutions were being drafted with so much particularity 
as to make it impossible to move any substantial amendment 
to the Bill which followed. (No amendment to a Bill is in 
order which is inconsistent with the preceding money resolu- 
tion.) A Select Committee was set up and duly reported. 
Its main recommendations were not followed, but a circular 
was sent to the Departments instructing them that in future 
money regulations were to be so framed as not to restrict the 
scope within which Committees on Bills might consider 
amendments. This instruction seems to have made no per- 
ceptible difference and on two occasions in the last fortnight 
there have been further protests from the Opposition benches 
regirding the amount of detail included in resolutions of this 
kind. On Monday evening Mr. Herbert Morrison expressed 
the view that the Prime Minister’s undertakings had been 
deliberately evaded by Ministers, including the Minister of 
Health. No doubt this is putting it too high, but it certainly 
appears remarkable that the protests of the House and the 
steps taken to meet the grievance have had so little apparent 


effect. 
* * * x 


On the face of it there could be no great objection to 
Captain Ramsay’s Bill making it illegal for shares in news- 
papers or periodicals to be registered in the names of nominees. 
But a great many Members, particularly on the Opposition 
side, were suspicious. The Member for S. Midlothian and 
Peebles belongs to the extreme Right in British politics, and 
his last effort at legislation was his Bill to prevent the holding 
of the Free Thinkers’ Congress in September. On this 
occasion there was a wide, though unexpressed, feeling that 
the attack was really aimed at a certain London newspaper, 
which has in recent months surprised everyone by the 
character of its leading articles. Captain Ramsay got leave 
to introduce his Bill, but the number and variety of its 
opponents was striking. 

* * * * 


This week the House has listened to two excellent speeches 
from Mr. Tom Johnston; the first on the Reorganisation 
of Scottish Offices, and the second on his motion for the 
Nationalisation of the Land. He speaks with an authority 
which is rare on the Labour benches, and it is unfortunate 
both for his Party and for the House of Commons that he 
has decided to retire at the end of this Parliament. The 
Labour front bench is not so rich in talent that it can afford 
to lose men of his calibre. Among Scottish Labour Members 
he is indeed the only national figure. If we exclude the I.L.P., 
there is no other Socialist representing a Scottish constituency 
whose name is known to the average elector from Orkney 
to the Border. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S NEXT STEPS 


HE PRIME MINISTER’S speech to the Foreign 
Press Association on Tuesday was marked by 
what a certain august organ, whose leading article on 
the speech culminated in Greek script, would no doubt 
term a dichotomy. It was sharply divided into two 
sections, and the appreciation which may justly be 
bestowed on the second outweighs the criticism. that 
may equally justly be evoked by the first. Regarding 
the latter therefore little need be said. But this at 
least must be, that Mr. Chamberlain strengthens his 
opponents much more than his supporters when he 
continues to point to the Anglo-Italian and the Munich 
agreements as outstanding achievements in the crusade 
for peace. The salient feature of the Anglo-Italian 
agreement was the recognition by this country of Italy’s 
illicit conquest of Abyssinia, a concession only to be 
tolerated, if at all, in view of the stipulation that the 
agreement should not operate till a settlement of the 
Spanish problem had been reached; there has been 
no Spanish settlement, nor any sign of one, but the 
agreement has none the less been given effect. One 
clause in it provided that Italy would maintain the 
status quo in the Mediterranean; she is at present 
vociferously demanding an annexation which wou!d 
completely change that status. 

As for Munich, the present state of relations between 
Germany and Great Britain, and the establishment 
of an unchallenged German hegemony over a truncated 
and divided Czecho-Slovakia, is sufficient commentary on 
the claim to regard that compact as a notable milestone 
on the road to peace. Mr. Chamberlain pointed out 
on Tuesday, as has been pointed out repeatedly in these 
columns and elsewhere, that the appalling alternative 
to giving Herr Hitler all he wanted at the expense of 
Czecho-Slovakia was a European War. That is perfectly 
true, and it is the justification for Munich. But it is the 
only justification, and to refer to the agreement com- 
placently as an achievement to which its French and 
British architects (in so far as the essential features of 
the fabric bore any impress of their efforts) can look back 
with satisfaction is to provoke nothing but apprehension 
and despair regarding the results of a further application 
of such a policy. Fortunately in the second section of 
his speech the Prime Minister struck a different note. 
He did, it is true, chastise his critics for describing 
Munich as a defeat for the democracies ; the critics, 
in fact, had said little more than Mr. Chamberlain’s 
own Foreign Minister, who admitted frankly in the 
House of Lords that what Herr Hitler had secured at 
Munich was secured under threat of force. But an 
undeniably controversial review of the recent past was 
succeeded, and more than counter-balanced, by an 
important constructive survey of the future. 


Everything, indeed, that Mr. Chamberlain said in 
the latter part of his speech should command the generai 
support of all parties in this country—and it is of the 
first importance that where general support can be 
given it should be given ungrudgingly. What we are 
faced with still is the danger of a European war. There 
are only two ways of escape. One is by removing any 
reasonable causes of war—which does not mean yielding 
to any dictator’s arbitrary demands—the other is by 





ourselves achieving such military strength as to deter 
the most powerful aggressor from attack. On both these 
points the Prime Minister spoke with wisdom, though 
regarding the former he was entirely vague. It may be 
impolitic to be too explicit, but this at any rate must be 
agreed—Mr. Chamberlain quite clearly implied it— 
that if a demand is inherently reasonable it does not 
become unreasonable even if supported by bluster and 
menace. The Suez Canal question is a case in point, 
The position there is highly complicated, in view of the 
varied ownership of the shares, the mixed direction of 
the enterprise and the ultimate reversion to the Egyptian 
Government, but if Italy protests, as she is doing, that 
an international highway of such moment ought not to 
be under the contro! of two States only, it is neither 
reasonable nor expedient to refuse to so much as hear her 
case and any proposals she may wish to formulate. 
Mr. Chamberlain perhaps assessed too lightly the 
fundamental differences of outlook between a totalitarian 
and a democratic State, but he was perfectly right in 
recognising that for the present at any rate the two 
types must live in the same world together and accom- 
modate themselves to one another as best they. may. 

But accommodation must obviously be reciprocal, 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax will need to keep that 
principle well in mind when they visit Rome next month, 
and it was judicious on the Prime Minister’s part to put 
himself right with France by supplementi: g the regrettably 
legalistic statement he had made the previous day, to 
the effect that we were under no treaty obligation to 
support France in the case of trouble over Tunis, by the 
declaration that our relations with our ally went far beyond 
mere legal obligations, and the general statement that 
we were now in a position to fulfil all obligations. There 
will no doubt be some temptation during the Rome 
conversations to buy friendship by further ‘unilateral 
concessions, probably enough at someone else’s expense. 
The question of belligerent rights for General. Franco 
will inevitably be discussed. The condition for that 
step has been definitely laid down by the Non-Intervention 
Committee—the withdrawal of an equal percentage of 
foreign troops from both sides in Spain. That condition 
has notoriously not been fulfilled, and if Italy tries to 
secure belligerent rights without the satisfaction of the 
prescribed condition, as she tried successfully to secure 
recognition of her African Empire without satisfaction 
of the agreed condition of a Spanish settlement, the 
theory that dictatorships have only to insist for demo- 
cracies to comply will come near obtaining universal 
recognition. That is the way not to avert war but to make 
it certain. The lesson of the Nyon Conference is worth 
remembering. 

There is no ground, other than certain not altogether 
negligible journalistic speculations, for believing that 
the Prime Minister contemplates any such surrender, 
but it is well to consider in advance, as Mr. Chamberlain 
is no doubt doing, some of the difficulties which a general 
conversation with Signor Mussolini may involve. The 
greatest difficulty of all is the levity or cynicism with 
which Signor Mussolini, like Herr Hitler, jettisons his 
previous declarations. Herr Hitler said after Munich 
that Germany had no more territorial demands in 
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Furope; she is today demanding Memel and plainly 
cherishes ambitions more far-reaching. Signor Mussolini, 
after the conquest of Abyssinia, declared Italy to be a 
satisfied nation ; she cannot be satisfied today without 
Tunis. There is grave doubt, indeed, whether a dictator 
can keep his place without perpetually rallying his 

ple to him by the discovery of some new imaginary 
injustice. But there are limits to that process. The 
peoples are tiring of incessant stimulation. Dr. Goebbels 
js ranting into ears that grow deafer daily. The mobili- 


sation in Germany this summer was unpopular. Another 
mobilisation would be trebly so, particularly if its raison 
d@’étre were support of Italy. Mr. Chamberlain is 
entitled to claim that the peoples of all Europe desire 
peace earnestly, though it cannot be said that the peoples 
of all Europe would not fight. If the dictators insist on 
naked aggression no hope of preserving peace remains. 
But we are not quite compelled to that desperate con- 
clusion. _The strength of the peaceful States and the 
peacefulness of the peoples in all States may turn the scale. 


THE SQUARE DEAL 


Nanarticle on a later page, Sir Ralph Wedgwood, Chair- 
man of the Railway Managers’ Association, has stated, 
with admirable clarity, the railway companies’ case for 
“4 square deal.” It repeats, in greater detail, an argu- 
ment which has become familiar to the public in recent 
weeks through the publicity campaign with which the 
railways have accompanied the official presentation of 
their case. ‘The railways, it is contended, are crippled 
by antiquated restrictions imposed by Parliament in the 
days when they possessed an effective monopoly : today, 
road transport has destroyed their monopoly and the 
existing restrictions merely prevent them from competing 
on equal terms. They cannot vary their rates to suit 
individual circumstances. The obligation to publish 
their rate schedules gives the road companies an easy 
opportunity of undercutting. The regulations forbid- 
ding “‘ undue preference” give their rate schedules a 
rigidity unsuitable to existing business conditions. 
These and other claims have now led the Ministry of 
Transport to conclude that “ there is, prima facie, a case 
for some relaxation of existing statutory regulation ” and 
to ask the Transport Advisory Council for its opinion on 
their repeal or modification. 

That opinion will be decided by highly technical and 
detailed considerations on which only experts are competent 
to judge ; but the general argument which underlies the 
railways’ claims is of some concern to the public. The 
railways rest their case entirely on the demand for a 
“square deal,” that is, for an opportunity to compete on 
what they consider fair terms with road transport ; under- 
lying that claim, though judiciously concealed, is the 
claim for an increase in their earning power which will 
enable them to fulfil more easily their obligations to their 
employees and shareholders. In short, they want a 
larger share of the earnings of the transport industry ; 
and the effect of this, and the means of obtaining it, 
either on the public interest or on the interest of the 
industry as a whole, somewhat modifies the arguments 
in favour of the “ square deal.” Yet the road transport 
companies positively welcome the argument on which 
the railways’ claim is based; for they also must obey 
regulations, though of a different kind, of which they 
complain, and by which they are restricted in the develop- 
ment of their business. If “ fairness” is to decide the 
issue, it seems as though road transport has as strong a 
claim to be released from restrictions and obligations as 
the railways have. 

The truth is that “ fairness ” of competition is hardly 
an adequate principle by which to ensure the proper 
development of the transport industry. Indeed, it is 
curious that the railways should suggest that the abolition 
of statutory regulation is the method by which to lead 


‘ 


the industry into the “ modern age.” The regulations 
may or may not need modification in detail. That is 
for the Transport Advisory Council to decide. But to 
sweep away the whole “ mass of antiquated restrictions,” 
which, in fact, in their present form, are an attempt 
not merely to restrict monopoly, or to enforce the obliga- 
tions of “ common carriers,” but to introduce some 
measure of planned development into the industry, will 
be to lead the industry back into an even more antiquated 
and outworn era of unrestricted competition; and it 
would be a bold man who suggested that, in the case of a 
great public utility like transport, the conditions of 
unrestricted competition were the best suited to the 
modern age. 

It is clear that the Ministry of Transport has some such 
considerations in mind in making its recommendation 
to the Advisory Council, which is qualified by the con- 
dition, “ provided that due regard is had to the ultimate 
objective of the co-ordination of all forms of transport.” 
On that objective there is general agreement—Sir Ralph 
Wedgwood definitely advocates it—and if it be asked 
whether increased opportunities for road and rail com- 
petition is the best method of achieving it, the answer 
can hardly be in doubt. Competition between road 
and rail, in the form of rate-cutting, already diverts 
much traffic from its proper routes, especially on the 
canals, which form an important and valuable part of 
the country’s transport system; and the unrestricted 
competition for traffic, which would result from the 
railways’ proposals, would, as Mr. E. J. Woolley, Chair- 
man of the Grand Union Canal, has said this week, 
quickly reduce the industry to chaos. 

When, if ever, that chaos gave birth to a system in which 
traffic was allocated to its most economic routes, by road, 
rail or canal, it would only be at the cost of infinite 
waste and dislocation. And indeed if a co-ordinated 
system were created by such methods, it would in all 
probability be in the form of a monopoly which once 
again would demand the severest restriction and regula- 
tion ; its growth would be associated with the suppression 
of financially weaker, yet socially valuable elements in 
the industry, and, among other things, would hardly be 
compatible with the well-being of its millions of employees, 
The consumer might derive a temporary advantage 
from competitive rate-cutting, the duplication of services, 
the granting of special rates under conditions of secrecy ; 
the nation and the industry would lose in the long run, 
and, though the railway companies are no doubt sincere 
when they suggest that their own prudence and good will 
should be a sufficient guarantee against such dangers, 
the public will rightly require more specific safeguards. 

The most fruitful line of development for the industry 
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is not by an increase in unrestricted competition but by 
a careful limitation of the spheres in which competition 
is valuable and productive, and of the non-competitive 
spheres in which each branch has a clear economic 
advantage. The assignment of such spheres must be 
accompanied by strict and statutory regulation, which, 
if the future of a comparatively new and expanding 


== 


industry like the road transport industry is to be ass 
must be subject to periodical revision. If it can be showy 
that relaxation of existing regulations at the presen 
time will assist in the gradual creation of such a system, 
the modifications demanded by the railways may wel 
be granted ; but it is that principle and not the principle 
of the illusory “ square deal ” that must prevail. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


F anything could bring home to Herr Hitler and his 
advisers the effect on British public opinion of his 
persecution of the Jews it would be the kind of speech made 
by the Marquess of Londonderry at the Overseas League 
on Tuesday. Lord Londonderry’s close personal relations with 
toth Herr Hitler and Herr von Ribbentrop are well known, 
and when he declares publicly, in relation to Germany’s 
colonial claims, that “at this time we cannot in any circum- 
stances hand over any populations which look to us for 
protection and guidance to the tender mercies of a country 
which seems disposed either to exterminat a section of its 
population or to allow them to live in conditions of such a 
barbarous character as to call for the condemnation of every 
right-minded man or woman throughout the civilised world,” 
—when he talks like that it means a great deal. It means 
the more in view of the rapidity and completeness of the 
speaker’s change of attitude. A new and cheap edition of 
his well-known book, Ourselves and Germany, bears on its 
cover the statement, “‘ Lord Londonderry thinks we should 
adopt a policy of friendship with Hitler and a better under- 
standing of Germany’s aims,” and in a new preface, dated 
as recently as October, he speaks confidently of “‘ the fulfilment 
of my hopes” and “ the international barometer being, as it is, 
at ‘Set Fair’” after Munich. By his frank recognition of 
facts he has both done himself considerable credit and rendered 
a considerable public service. 
* * * * 


Happy thoughts in public life are none too common, and 
Lord Baldwin’s invitation to seven Labour Members of 
Parliament to dinner last week to meet the King was so 
peculiarly happy that though, strictly speaking, it is a private 
rather than a public occasion, it calls for at least a word of 
passing comment. Nothing could be better than the oppor- 
tunity given to the Labour leaders to meet King George for a 
few hours of informal intimacy, unless it was the opportunity 
given to King George to meet the Labour leaders—or unless 
again it is the fact that the host and sponsor of the Labour 
leaders was the chief Conservative Elder Statesman of the 


day. Is there any other country where this could happen ? 
* *x x * 


The German and Italian newspapers have, of course, 
ruined themselves as newspapers since they became propa- 
gandist organs, and practically no one, according to my 
information, takes seriously any statement he reads in them. 
Quite apart from that, the ordinary standards of journalistic 
technique seem to have degenerated conspicuously. I see, 
for example, that Signor Mussolini’s super-henchman, Signor 
Gayda, dropped on to his long-suffering readers on Monday 
a modest 3,500 words on the subject of Jibuti; that is equal 
to nearer three pages than two of The Spectator. Readers of 
the Giornale d’Italia clearly suffer from a passion either for 
Jibuti or for Signor Gayda. Or is the passion spent and the 
Jibuti-broadside left unread ? 

* x * * 


Mr. Pirow is now on his way back to South Africa. I hope 
when he gets there he will repeat with emphasis what he 
said in Europe about providing refugees with something 
better than sympathy. For South Africa could manifestly 
do a great deal for refugees if it chose. It is distinctly the 
most prosperous of British Dominions at the present time, 


and a good deal of that prosperity is due to Jews. If Austral 
can agree to receive 15,000 refugees, something substantial can 
be expected of South Africa likewise. Yet the immigration 
laws of the Union have an almost prohibitive effect, and even 
substantial South African citizens, I am assured, who are 
ready to give work to a Jewish refugee and undertake to be 
completely responsible for his or her maintenance, are told 
there is only the remotest chance of securing a permit of 
entry. Mr. Pirow no doubt could, and perhaps will, do much 
to alter that. 
* * * * 

When he took leave of the King on Tuesday M. Jan 
Masaryk brought formally to an end his long, happy and 
successful tenure of the post of Czechoslovak Minister in 
London. A man with such a father as President Masaryk 
must be known inevitably as his father’s son first and foremost, 
but Jan Masaryk, proud as he naturally is to be that, has made 
his own place and his own career with marked success in the 
social and political life of London. Largely no doubt 
because his mother was American he is in some ways 
the most English of all foreign diplomats in London, and since 
life in his own country could never be congenial under 
existing conditions—he bore himself with marked dignity 
and courage during the crisis—nothing could be more 
natural than that he should decide to make London his home. 

* * * * 


I am always a little perplexed by these eminent people who 
so generously assist the deserving vendors of cigars and 
cigarettes, liquors of various brands and potencies, face- 
creams and other mysterious unguents, by consenting to 
appear in display advertisements (with or without portrait) 
as appreciative consumers of the commodity in question. 
I say “‘ generously ” because so far as I am acquainted with 
these persons of distinction and /or title I cannot imagine them 
lending their patronage for mercenary reasons—in spite of 
stories I have heard. But it goes a little far. Here, for example, 
is Major-General Ian Hay, now Public Relations Officer of 
the War Office, coming out in the advertisements as a sponsor 
of Havana cigars (which he lights no doubt with A Safety 
Match). What influence—I ask simply for information— 
has a major-general in such matters ? Does his advocacy set 
colonels, majors, captains and subalterns smoking Havanas 
forthwith as a moral and military duty ? Anyhow, might not 
the Public Relations Officer of a British Government Depart- 
ment say “ Smoke British” instead of ‘“‘ Smoke Cuban ” ? 

* * * * 
Those Penguins 

As I expected, a good many ready recipients of old Penguins 
have come to hand. Their letters, which I have not room 
to quote, make it clear that in the hands of any of them the 
volumes would be put to good use. All I can do is to give the 
list in alphabetical order. This may seem to give the first 
name an advantage, but there has, after all, to be a first name 
in any list. 

The Librarian, British Red Cross, 48 Queen’s Gardens, London, 


2. 

Miss Kelly, St. Margaret’s House, Bethnal Green, London, E. 2. 

The Rev. Austin Lee, St. John’s Vicarage, Murray Grove, 
Hoxton, N. 1. 

The Rev. John Norton, 5 Portland Road, Frome, Somerset. 

Ernest H. Taylor, Esq., Joseph Lingford and Son, Ltd., Bishop 
Auckland, co. Durham. 

JANUS. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT TUNIS 
By ELIZABETH MONROE * 
UNISIA has been front page news for the last two weeks; sometimes also the nationality of a Great Power. In time, 


jt has enjoyed an unenviable notoriety ever ‘since a 
reference by Count Ciano to Italy’s “ natural aspirations ” 
was interrupted from the gallery of the Chamber with shouts 
of “ Tunisia, Corsica, Nice.” The last two cries, which were 
over-ambitious, have since been hushed, but the first has 
echoed and re-echoed in demonstrations which have been 

rmitted both in the streets and in the Fascist Press. The 
“spontaneity” of one such display was even organised, 
for film purposes, by means of megaphone instructions 
given by officials of the national film company. Since the 
Duce seems to consider, therefore, that he has legitimate 
grounds for extending his empire, it is as well to examine 
how he stands, what he wants, and what are his chances of 
success. 

His chief claim to attention is the presence in the territory 
of some 95,000 Italians—a community which, being about 
equal in numbers to the French residents, makes its presence 
felt the moment you land, either by talking Italian at the next 
table, or by striking your eye with the magnificence and 
prominence of its bookshop and library, or by waking you 
to the strains of “‘ Santa Lucia” on one of its multitudinous 
concertinas. Thanks to a nineteenth-century treaty between 
Italy and the Bey of Tunis, this community enjoys rights 
which are not shared by other foreigners. In particular, it 
may maintain its own schools, and its members may retain 
their Italian nationality—privileges to which the French 
agreed in all magnanimity at a moment when Italy was in 
low water. 

Briefly, the history is as follows: Italian peasants from 
Sicily and Calabria crossed to Africa in the first half of the 
nineteenth century in order to escape from the poverty of 
their home-provinces. By the time of the Unification, in 
1870, some 10,000 of them had migrated. Appreciative 
of the glamour of Tunis, most of the newcomers settled down 
as townsmen and artisans, but as a whole they formed a 
self-contained community, thanks to the presence among 
them of some 3,000 Jews from Leghorn—a group of Spanish 
origin—which had adopted Tuscan ways and the nationality 
of its land of adoption during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. These Jews, who are wholly Europeanised, and 
bear no resemblance to the penurious Arabic-speaking Jewish 


community that is to be found in every North African town, . 


soon rose to all the key positions among their fellow Italians ; 
they ran their banks, their chamber of commerce, and their 
Press, and presided over their social clubs. At this time, 
though the French were busy peopling Algeria, only some 
joo of them had settled further east. The Italy of the 
Risorgimento, therefore, considered with some justice 
that, if Europe was helping itself to Africa, she had a prior 
claim to Tunisia. She calculated without the duplicity of 
her fellow Powers. In order to deflect French thoughts from 
revanche, Bismarck suggested the occupation of Tunisia. 
“Let us hope that in the ruins of Carthage they will forget 
the cathedrals of Alsace-Lorraine” (which Germany. had 
annexed a few years earlier). To Italy’s chagrin, therefore, 
it was France and not she who carried off thesprize in 1881. 
Not until 1896—the year in which the disaster at Adowa 
killed her appetite for colonies—did she consent to accept 
the fait accomplt. 

For years, France welcomed Italian immigrants. She had 
spent herself colonising first Canada, then Algeria, and though 
she could supply the officials and capitalists for her new 
protectorate, she was in need of European labour. The 
Italians were equally pleased with the situation. They felt 
no regrets for a home-land so poor and so ill-organised as 
southern Italy, and were flattered to adopt the habits and 





* Miss Monroe is the author of The Mediterranean in Politics, pub- 
lished in July of this year. 


alarmed at the Italian rate of increase, the French decided 
that the flow must be curbed before they were hopelessly 
out-numbered. Between 1921 and 1926 they succeeded in 
readjusting the balance, partly by settling anciens-combattants 
on Tunisian holdings, but chiefly by offering the Italians 
inducements to accept naturalisation. They inaugurated a 
special wage-scale for French civil servants; they placed 
obstacles in the way of litigation between foreigners ; most 
tempting of all, they offered to the first generation of descen- 
dants of naturalised Frenchmen the annual expatriation 
bonus—equal to a 25 per cent. rise in salary—which is paid 
to all Frenchmen in the public services. Very naturally, 
large numbers of the Italians decided to become French. 

Here the Duce appears upon the scene. By 1926, he was 
firmly established at home ; he had silenced his opponents, 
pegged the lira, and was ready to look farther afield. He 
decided to check the transfer of man-power to France, and 
gave appropriate orders to his consul in Tunis. But this 
worthy, M. Barduzzi, lacked the skill of the modern Fascist. 
His clumsy tactics—the explosion of bombs in empty houses— 
failed to bring about the desired result. He was succeeded 
by a skilled propagandist, Bombieri by name, whose vigour 
and subtlety have since converted more than half the com- 
munity into well-drilled, black-shirted units of men and boys. 
His long-term planning placed France at a disadvantage, for 
she was able to practise no such continuous policy. Her 
Resident-General, being a nominee of the Cabinet, often lost 
office upon a change of government in Paris. A procession 
of differing thinkers—Saint, Manceron, Peyrouton, Guillon— 
were no match for Signor Bombieri. 

Hence, everyone who had followed form was thunderstruck 
to read, one morning in January, 1935, the text of an Italo- 
French agreement by which, in return for some trifling 
concessions secured from M. Laval, the Duce agreed to 
renounce all rights in Tunis. This most un-fascist capitula- 
tion was accompanied, however, by a saving clause—time. 
The Italian schools were to enjoy rights until 1945, the 
Italian nationals until twenty years later. M. Laval, in perpe- 
trating perhaps the most inept piece of statesmanship of 
modern times, failed to appreciate the Duce’s reasoning, 
which was—that much water might flow under the bridges 
before 1945, while for the present it was vital to secure an ally 
who would turn a blind eye to his plans for conquering 
Ethiopia. As things turned out, France fell between two 
stools. Thanks to her connivance, the Duce cracked the 
fabric of the League, which was the cornerstone of her 
European policy. At the same time, her participation in 
sanctions, though half-hearted, provided him with the grounds 
he needed for continuing to preach loyalty to the mother- 
country in Signor Bombieri’s camps and clubs. This he has 
done with gusto from 1935 until today. 

Italy would like to possess Tunisia. The Duce would 
like to enact a second conquest of Carthage ; to re-acquire the 
granary of Rome; to secure its phosphates and its small 
but precious reserves of iron ore; to round off his 
Strategic position in the Central Mediterranean; last, but 
not least, to add to his Empire, and, in the rejoicings over 
such a feat, to drown the murmurs of the devout Catholics 
who deplore his alliance with Germany. At the same ume, 
he is over-optimistic if he expects to acquire it simply by 
bullying France into submission. She would be obliged to 
fight him on the issue. For one thing, the loss of Bizerta 
would wreck her plans for the defence of her mobilisation 
channel from Africa to Europe ; for another, to hand over the 
Tunisians to Italy (whom they detest because of her behaviour 
during the conquest of Libya) would be to undermine French 
authority not only in the Moslem parts of the Empire but in 
Algeria, which is administered as part of France. Nor could 








1038 


Great Britain fail to go to France’s aid without encountering 
the same loss of valuable friends in Egypt and beyond. 
Relations between Tunis and Cairo are very intimate—a fact 
which we must weigh before we decide to wash our hands 
of Italo-French quarrels. 

The Italian demands caused consternation in Tunis. 
The Moslems at once declared their loyalty to France 5 
the Jews (including many Italians) as quickly sought 
naturalisation. At the same time, the outburst caused little 
surprise. It had for months been anticipated in the Roman 
Press; the only surprising thing about it was the moment 
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chosen for its inauguration. Admittedly, the day was that 
of the French general strike; the news that M. Daladier 
had triumphed over the C.G.T. did not reach Rome in ting 
to stop the performance. But, beyond embarrassing Daladier 
what did the Fascists expect to achieve ? Perhaps the nent 
weeks or months will show whether they were simply Pushing 
for an advantage before Germany grows so preoccupied jp 
the East that they can no longer rely upon her support, o 
whether they are presenting Tunis as a bargainitig point jp 


- order to secure Jibuti. All things considered, the best explana. 


tion of their tactics seems to be “‘ mieux sauter pour reculer” 


THE RAILWAYS’ CASE 


By SIR RALPH WEDGWOOD* 


HE immediate problem represented by the demand 
of the railways for a “ square deal” is of immense 
national importance. It is a question whether the railways 
are to remain for ever bound by the restrictions of a world 
that is dead, or are to be set free to adapt their business to 
modern conditions of industry. The issue involved is 
nothing less than the survival of the railways, and their 
continued efficiency, as an essential branch of transport. 

The demand of the railways can be explained quite simply, 
yet it has been widely misrepresented. They are not asking 
for protection or privilege ; they are not asking for restric- 
tions or burdens to be imposed on road haulage; they are 
not asking for financial support of any kind. They believe 
they can play their part successfully and efficiently as the 
prime element in the transport system of the country, if the 
country will give them an equal start with other forms of 
carriage. They ask nothing more. 

What is meant by an equal start? In the case of passenger 
transport both road and rail fares are subject to control. 
That is an equal start, and in that field the railways ask for 
no change. It is not so in the matter of goods transport. 
There the railways are subject to an elaborate system of 
control over their charges and conditions which was imposed 
by Parliament at a time when they were in a position of 
virtual monopoly—a position which has vanished for ever. 
Neither road hauliers nor coastwise carriers are subject to 
any statutory control whatsoever so far as their charges for 
merchandise traffic, or the conditions under which it may 
be carried, are concerned. The railways urge that as a 
matter of fair business dealing they should be given the 
same freedom in regard to their charges as their competitors 
enjoy. In a field of intense competition that is not merely 
fair dealing, it is common sense. 

The controls of railway charges have been built up over a 
century or more. Stone by stone the structure has grown 
—classification, undue preference, obligation to publish, 
legal sanctions—until what was intended to be a sanctuary 
for railway users has become a prison house for railway 
users and railways alike. It is not only the railways which 
suffer; industry suffers also, in almost equal degree. The 
present system makes for rigidity; rates cannot be quoted 
freely to meet the day-to-day requirements of traders. It 
makes for over-centralisation; a rate granted at one end 
of the country may, under the law of undue preference, 
have to be extended to a trader at the other end of the country, 
and every new rate must as a result be referred to a central 
office before it can be quoted. 

The trader suffers too, in another and less obvious way. 
It is often pointed out that the railways are free to quote 
special or exceptional rates up to 40 per cent. below the 
standard or maximum charges. That is true enough. The 
railways have no great difficulty in reducing individual 
rates within that arbitrary limit, but even within that limit 
they have to remember that it is almost impossible ever to 
retrace their steps, and get the rate up again. The statutory 





* Sir Ralph Wedgwood, Chief General Manager of the London 
and North-Eastern Railway, is Chairman of the Railway General 
Managers’ Conference. 





restrictions are of such a character that, in the ten years that 
have elapsed since the machinery of the Railways Act came 
into operation, the railways have only once applied to the 
Rates Tribunal for permission to increase an exceptional 
rate, though they have something like eighty million such 
rates on their books. 

The adjustment of rates to commercial needs will present 
a very different problem under the conditions which the 
railways are asking should be legalised. The railways will 
be able to give an elasticity to their business contacts with 
their customers which has never hitherto been attainable. 
There is every likelihood that rate quotation can to a great 
extent be decentralised, so that local officers will exercise 
an authority which in the past it has been impossible to 
delegate to them. Moreover, the railways will be encouraged 
to experiment much more freely with reduced rates because 
of the knowledge that, if an experiment should prove 
unsuccessful, they can reinstate the original rate when the 
need arises. 

These are some of the directions in which the proposals 
of the railways will operate to the benefit of trade and industry. 
However, it is only fair to look at the problem from another 
angle, and to examine some of the apprehensions which have 
been expressed. It has been suggested that the railways are 
seeking to be freed from their common-carrier obligations, 
and that a trader might be faced with a refusal from the 
railways to carry his goods. There is no foundation whatever 
for this fear. In all cases where the railways are common 
carriers now, they will continue to be common carriers ; they 
have no intention of refusing to carry any traffic which is 
offered to them in suitable conditions. The retention of the 
liabilities of common carriers is entirely consistent with the 
policy of “ equality for all” advocated by the railways, since 
the Carriers’ Act applies to all forms of transport. Road 
carriers as well as railways may be common carriers, when 
they provide a regular booked service as the railways do. 

Another objection relates to the publication of rates. The 
railways are at present under a statutory obligation (which 
applies to no other carrier) to publish all their rates. Theit 
competitors can insist on seeing them, and having seen them, 
can undercut them in perfect security. It has been objected 
that if the railways are freed from this obligation they will 
use the opportunities to conduct their business under a cloak 
of secrecy. The suspicion is unfounded ; modern business 
conditions demand a reasonable publicity ; it will be to the 
railways’ interest to meet the demands of their customers, at 
the risk of losing their business. It is not publicity to which 
the railways object, but one-sided compulsion. 

The demand of the railways is based on the contention that 
the restrictions on them were based on a supposed monopoly 
which has now gone. This contention is often met by. the 
objection that in fact they still possess a monopoly where the 
heavy industries are concerned, and that the heavy industries 
need statutory protection if they are to be guarded from oppres- 
sion. This is a weighty objection, and though the railways 
consider that its weight rests more on appearance than on 
reality, they have no desire to make light of it. They have, 
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infact, taken the initiative in approaching the various organisa- 
tions representative of the heavy industries, with the object of 
discussing the whole question with them. For this reason 
it would be inopportune to enter here into the arguments 
ghich might be advanced on one side or the other. 

It has been the purpose of this article thus far to show that 
the railways’ proposals will operate to the advantage of traders 
gs well as of the railways. But they possess another advantage, 
noless important. The railways believe firmly in the ultimate 
aim of co-ordinating all forms of transport. This is no new 
attitude ; they gave clear evidence of it, in the sphere of 
passenger transport, when they obtained their road powers 
in 1928. Fears were then expressed that they would enter 
into cut-throat competition with the existing omnibus 
companies. Nothing of the sort occurred. On the contrary 
the railways used their powers to enter into partnership with 
omnibus companies all over the country. Thereby, road and 
rail together established a remarkable experiment in co-ordi- 
nation, which has been strikingly successful. Indeed its 
success is perhaps best attested by the fact that the public 
are hardly conscious of it while they enjoy, both by road and 
rail, a system of passenger transport which has no equal in 
any other part of the world. 

So it may come about, not necessarily by identical means, 


THE ROAD 


in the sphere of goods transport. This is for the future. 
But, at this moment, it is certain that the process of co-ordi- 
nation between rail and road goods transport is needlessly 
complicated so long as railway rates are governed by the 
principle of Standard Revenue, and Standard Charges based 
upon an elaborate classification. It is impossible that other 
forms of transport should be brought into line with the railways 
in this respect.. Only by bringing the railways into line with 
other forms of transport can the hope of a co-ordinated system 
of rates be realised. 

The railways are putting forward their proposals first of 
all in the belief that they will benefit the railway industry by 
making their sales organisation more adaptable, less central- 
ised and more efficient. They believe that for the same reasons 
their proposals will be of immediate and increasing benefit 
to industry generally. Lastly, their proposals will make a 
substantial contribution towards the co-ordination of transport 
as a whole, and the railways are ready, in equal co-operation 
with the other forms of transport, to direct their efforts 
whole-heartedly to the attainment of this objective. It is in 
the conviction that their proposals raise an issue both of 
elementary justice and of immediate national importance that 
the railways have put their case before the Government and 
the public. 


TO ALASKA 


By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 


VER since the days of Stephenson’s ‘ Rocket,’ the dis- 
covery of the internal combustion engine and the Wright 
brothers’ first flight in a heavier-than-air machine at Kitty 
Hawk fresh prospects of bringing the uttermost parts of the 
earth closer to us open before our eyes. Within the past 
seventy years there has taken place the construction of the 
Suez Canal, the building of the first trans-continental railroad 
across Canada, the development of the Cape to Cairo project, 
and quite recently the inception of a regular trans-Pacific 
ait service, while a regular trans-Atlantic air service is promised 
next year. 

The proposal to build the Alaskan Highway deserves to be 
classed among the great space-annihilating projects of the 
present century. Some seven years ago the United States 
Congress passed legislation authorising the appointment 
of a commission to collaborate with the Canadian authorities. 
Ever since then the American people have taken a keen 
interest in the proposal and it has been stated unofficially that 
American financiers would be prepared, in return for certain 
concessions, to construct the proposed highway, from the 
United States border to Fairbanks in the United States 
Territory of Alaska, a distance ofsome 2,200 miles, of which 
some 1,800 miles runs through Canadian territory. The 
scheme has naturally aroused much interest in British 
Columbia, the Province most vitally concerned; the Pro- 
vincial Premier, Mr. T. D. Pattullo, is sponsoring the proposal 
and intends to go to Washington at an early date to continue 
negotiations with the United States authorities. 

The United States Congress has already passed legislation 
authorising the appointment of a commission to collaborate 
with a similar commission to be appointed by the Canadian 
Government. This body will examine the proposal in all 
its details, study the question of finance, the annual cost of 
upkeep and the engineering problems involved. Mr. 
Pattullo has recently stated that the United States is anxious 
to have the road built and would lend British Columbia, 
without interest, the money necessary for its construction. 
Various estimates have been made of the cost of the 
undertaking varying from three to eight million pounds, 
though in all probability the cost would be nearer ten million. 
There is still considerable opposition to the proposal in 
British Columbia, where it is pointed out that it is not 
desirable that the Dominion should permit a “ foreign” 


Power to build a highway for its own purposes of military 
strategy through Canada. 

A suggestion has recently been made that as an act of 
imaginative statesmanship the British Government should 
lend the Province of British Columbia the sum of say five 
million pounds—much less than the cost of a modern 
battleship—for ten years without interest, or at a very low 
rate. This suggestion has not been without its critics. 
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Financial experts in the City of London have contended 
that Canada should provide the money herself. They assert 
that owing to the growing burden of rearmament and the 
cost of providing for essential social services in Great Britain 
the London money-market is not in a position to provide the 
money because of the effect it would have on the exchanges ; 
they also assert that while the resources of the London money- 
market are open to Canadian Government borrowing, the 
making of loans to Canadian Provinces is not looked on with 
favour at the present time because of over-borrowing in 
certain directions. But if the City since the War has been 
able to advance large sums of money to Germany and Eastern 
European countries it should surely be willing to help 
forward so important an undertaking as this, 
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The Alaskan Highway project must be considered as part 
of the whole problem of the development of British Columbia 
—one of the most richly endowed portions of the British 
Empire, with an area exceeding that of France, Italy, Holland 
and Belgium combined but with a population less than that 
of the city of Birmingham. In no part of the British Common- 
wealth are there greater possibilities than in British Columbia. 
No section of the Empire is more devoted to the Imperial 
connexion. In few places does the settler from Great Britain 


feel more at home, owing no doubt to the friendly people, and . 


a climate in some ways not unlike that of the British Isles. 

The building of the road would be of great importance to 
North America as a whole. It would provide employment 
for 4,000 or 5,000 workers at a time when jobs are by no means 
over-plentiful in Western Canada ; it would fill a gap in the 
defences of the British Commonwealth; it would focus 
attention on British Columbia, the Empire’s outpost on the 
north Pacific; it would be of incalculable value in opening 
up vast areas in central and northern British Columbia and 
enabling the province to become one of the world’s great 
tourist resorts, a greater Switzerland. If the British Govern- 
ment advanced a substantial sum towards the cost of the 
undertaking it should be possible to arrange for some care- 
fully-thought-out scheme of migration, to include the establish- 
ing of some thousands of British youths on the land after 
they had been trained on farm schools, and also to provide 
for settlement of a certain number of Jewish and non-Aryan 
refugee boys. 

The building of the Alaskan Highway would have a much 
wider significance than the mere development of a fertile 
and thinly-populated area within the British Commonwealth. 


CHURCH AND COMMUNITY: I. THE 
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Today we are celebrating a hundred and twenty-five years! 
peace between the two great English-speaking democracies, 
Never before have they been spiritually so close, The 
construction of a road which would connect with the Pacife 
Highway, running from the Mexican border to the forty. 
ninth parallel, would link up the United States with jpg 
greatest “ colony ” Alaska, and become of immense Strategic 
value to the United States in the event of war. The days 
when the Dominion feared her southern neighbour have gone, 
never to return, The relations between Canada and the 
United States stand as an example to the world of wha 
international relations should be. The Alaskan Highway, 
running eighteen hundred miles through territory oye 
which the Union Jack flies, would be an outward symbol of 
the peaceful relations existing between the British ang 
American Commonwealths. From the material standpoint 
the Highway would be an irresistible attraction to American 
motorists, who in their hundreds of thousands each summer 
would explore the scenic wonders of this great unknown north 
land. 

There are some who suggest that the people of Canada 
and of the British Commonwealth should stand aside and 
gratefully accept American dollars to finance the scheme, but 
surely there is enough patriotic spirif left in the British 
Empire to prevent us playing the role of poor relations. As 
the United States will benefit from the construction of the 
Highway there could be little objection to American particip.- 
tion in the financing of the scheme, but the major portion of 
the funds for one of the greatest undertakings in the British 
Empire should on every ground come from British and 
Canadian sources, 


PARSON 


By W. E. PURCELL and G. W. LAMPE 


T is one of our numerous English eccentricities to believe 
that the Anglican parson represents an unchanging 
type. It gives pleasure, it would seem, to view him as a 
figure benignly static in a comely tradition, occupying a 
pleasant if undistinguished place in the national waxworks 
somewhere between Great Cricketers of the Past and Soldiers 
and Sailors of the Empire. Unhappily, the picture is no 
longer a true one, being now little more than a whimsical 
sentimentality passed on from an age of tranquillity, in 
which the relationship between clergy and people was on 
the whole close to an age of unrest in which that relationship 
had become probably as distant as at any other time in the 
history of the Church of England. The gap between pulpit 
and pew has become tragically wide ; but it is as yet a gap 
rather of indifference than animosity. 

In the history of church and people that gap has appeared 
before, and the bridging of it has not infrequently involved 
the appearance of a new type of priest who has been able, 
under God, to represent to his time and generation some- 
thing significant in the gospel of Christ. It is a far cry from 
Parson Trulliber to John Keble and almost an equally far 
one from John Keble to Dick Sheppard, and the latter two 
were each called forth by the urgencies of the contemporary 
situation. 

The present juncture from the point of view of the minister 
of the gospel is one of peculiar difficulty. It is not so much 
that the attitude of the average intelligent man towards the 
gospel has become of recent years markedly empirical but 
that, at the same time, the range and scope of the problems 
with which that gospel is faced have become enormously 
extended. One consequence is that the English parson, often 
educated in a tradition of theological landscape-gardening, 
finds himself suddenly faced with a desert and called upon to 
make it blossom as the rose. Not infrequently as a conse- 
quence of some inevitable failure the cry is raised that the 
clergy should be better educated. Certainly, an educated 


clergy is more than ever essential in an age which is not an 
age of faith. But when that age is also one of abounding 
secularism, when the ideas and ideals of the average man are 
formed and must grow in the midst of an almost maniacal 
diversity of stimuli, then the question arises, educated in 
what ? 

Certainly, to be in the world but not of it is an ancient 
Christian ideal ; but since a variety of changes, ranging from 
the advent of cheap newsprint to that of secondary education, 
has so entirely altered the mental atmosphere of the English 
world, it seems at least obvious that any attempt in these days 
to enlist the common loyalty for a world-changing gospel 
without adequate critical knowledge of the main features 
which go to make that world what it so unfortunately has 
become is to invite discoyragement at the least. Without 
such knowledge, there is a real danger that the English parson 
will come to be regarded by the general public as something 
between an advertisement for tobacco and an ancient monu- 
ment. The words “ apt and meet, for their learning and godly 
conversation, to exercise their ministry duly ” will, it would 
seem, not for the first time in Christian history, have to be 
informed with some additional meaning, if those to whom 
they refer are to preserve their historic place as ministers of 
the gospel of Christ. 

What, primarily, does the Englishman look for in his 
parson? The question must often arise in the mind of the 
young priest moving for the first time, perhaps with a little 
pardonable uncertainty, among the people of his first parish. 
Still in his ears will be the parting words of his theological 
college mentors upon what the Englishman should find in his 
parson. But it is when he, for his part, comes to ask what 
they look for that a number of disturbing facts become mani- 
fest. In the first place, he will be made aware of the difference 
between the reception given to him by the elderly on the one 
side and by the young on the other. To the former he will 
often find himself acceptable in inverse proportion to the 
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vigour with which he expresses any view which might be 
held to suggest that the Gospel has any immediate and direct 
social application; to the latter, on the other hand, his 
acceptability will be often in direct proportion to the clarity 
with which he is able to point out that it has. Again, he will 
become painfully aware, as he goes his rounds, that his entry 
into the houses of the poorer is only too often conditioned by 
the fact that he can still, by virtue of what remains of the 
prestige of the cloth, enjoy entry into those of the better-off, 
thus being able to trail a few clouds of glory from one to the 
other. In these, as in other ways, he will frequently be 
brought to see that the answer to his question varies surpris- 
ingly in accordance with the social level of those who give it, 
so that he will at times be almost forced to see himself as 
spiritually little other than an unhappy wanderer in the no- 
man’s land of modern society, straying between the opposed 
lines of two worlds, the one dying, the other powerless, for 
the moment, to be born; but full of the most disquieting 
signs of how it will regard him when it is. 

This last is the world which is becoming less and less aware 
even of his existence—a world made up of the very type of 
person who today stands so conspicuously outside the church 
—the secondary-educated younger generation in our schools, 
offices and universities. These are they who, untouched by 
any weight of that tradition which preserves the Church in the 
minds of their elders, are going in time to destroy it by sheer 


THE FUTURE 


HE recent issue of the fifteenth Annual Report of the 
British Empire Cancer Campaign, and the introduction 
of special legislation to extend facilities for investigation and 
treatment, have drawn particular attention at the moment 
to the problem of cancer ; and by cancer is meant all growths 
of a definitely malignant nature. As regards the actual 
relative increase in the incidence of cancer, it is still perhaps 
doubtful whether there has been such an increase. Although 
certain forms of malignant growths may occur at all ages, 
cancer is predominantly a disease of middle and later years— 
years into which a much greater proportion of the population 
is now living—and, compared with a generation ago, diagnosis 
is far more accurate. 

Cancer remains, however, one of the principal scourges of 
the human race, not only in civilised countries but amongst 
many native peoples; and it also occurs amongst certain 
animals. Basically, cancer, or malignancy, begins when 
certain of the individual cells of any organ lose their power 
of differentiation for their original purposes, gain the power to 
invade surrounding tissues, and are able to multiply indefi- 
nitely. If the reason for this were known, the origin of malig- 
nancy would be no longer a secret. 

Intensive research into this aspect of the cancer problem 
is now being conducted all over the world. The chemical 
processes involved in the growth and nutrition of cancer 
cells are being exhaustively studied, and already a great deal 
is known about them and the ways in which these differ 
from those of normal cells. As regards the original stimulus 
that sets malignancy going—in other words the actual cause 
of cancer—there are at present two main theories. One of 
these holds that a virus, or filter-passing, living organism, 
is at least a principal factor; and this would seem to have 
been demonstrated beyond reasonable doubt, both in this 
country and America, in respect of certain malignant growths 
that occur in fowls. By analogy it has been assumed that a 
virus is also probably a factor in mammalian and human 
cancer, but this has not yet—at any rate, in the case of 
most mammals and of man—been definitely proved. It is also 
believed that some other conditioning factor must exist in 
association with this virus; and the relative constancy with 
which certain substances, if continually applied, can produce 
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indifference, unless it can succeed in claiming their attention 
to the novel fact that it has a message for their time and 
generation. 

Then how is that to be done? The Gospel remains the 
same ; the problem is new. Surely it is one firstly of instruc- 
tion, in order that a society no longer in receipt of specifically 
Christian education in youth may learn what the Gospel is, 
and secondly, of demonstration, in order that men may be 
shown how it works. And it is of the greatest possible im- 
portance that such demonstration should be upon the several 
great issues whereon modern man feels so strongly—questions 
of war and peace, social justice, and those age-old problems 
of human life which each generation, in the pathetic convic- 
tion that its problems are new, seeks to have interpreted 
to it. 

There will always be a loyal following for that Christian 
Church which can relate its gospel to these things. For its 
officers, whose responsibility it is for seeing that it does so, 
it will perhaps be necessary, in the days to come, to remember 
that, though the Gospel is a strong draught, it is not always 
necessary for it to be diluted with the small beer of parochial 
politics, nor for the representatives of its church, whose for- 
bears included John Ball and whose Master is He who turned 
the money-changers from the Temple, to preserve intact an 
impeccable relationship to the England of Lords and the 
Rectory Field. 


OF CANCER 


CORRESPONDENT 


cancer lends strong support to this belief. These substances 
are also being very carefully studied and their chemical 
formulae worked out, particularly in the research department 
of the Royal Cancer Hospital (Free) in London. Recent 
research tends to show that the action of these and allied 
substances may be such that they inhibit the normal growth 
of cells up to a point at which these react—possibly in assoc a- 
tion with virus activity—by assuming, or being forced into, 
malignancy. 

The other main theory of the cause of cancer is that 
malignancy is conditioned by some inherent, possibly here- 
ditary, defect in the genetic, reproductive elements of certain 
cells ; and again recent experiments with mice have tended 
to demonstrate, in certain strains, an apparent particular 
susceptibility to develop malignant growths in certain organs. 

Turning to treatment, there is no doubt at all that, in 
the present state of medical knowledge, early and complete 
surgical removal affords the greatest hope of success; and 
there is ample evidence to show that, given prompt diagnosis 
and adequate surgical skill, a large number of permanent 
cures can be, and have been, effected. Radiation therapy 
by the administration of X-rays, radium emanations, and 
more recently by other forms of radiation, has also been 
found extremely useful, although perhaps the early hopes 
of this have not yet been fulfilled. But there have been 
many cases in which radiation of such a kind has rendered 
an inoperable growth operable. There have been other 
cases, in some of the more accessible sites of the body, 
where it has proved in itself capable of making a cure; 
and it has also, in many other cases, proved of very con- 
siderable palliative value. Moreover it is a therapy of 
which the technique is still making great advances. 

Finally a great deal of study is being given to the im- 
munity against malignant tumours that can be produced 
in certain animals, to the anti-bodies that they develop, 
and to all the possibilities of future serum therapy in the 
case of cancer; and it is also possible—especially in view 
of the recent great advances in certain bacterial fields— 
that thermo-therapy, to which of late years medicine owes 
some of its greatest debts, may take its place in the future 
treatment of cancer. 
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By GEORGE EDINGER 


IKE every other traveller who enters the South by road 
from Washington I found the first object on my way 
was the National Cemetery established in the Lee Mansion 
gardens at Arlington. My passenger, who dropped off on 
the Virginian side of the Potomac, jerked his thumb over at 
it and said, “ You'll find all the States down there are a 
cemetery. And what the hec a Britisher on his first visit 
wants to go South for, I don’t know. Still, thanks for the 
ride.” 

Because the thirteen States between Virginia and Texas 
live principally in the past and the rest of America lives 
entirely in the future, the comparison with a cemetery was 
to some extent apposite. I found a pathetic unreality in 
the memorials to the Confederate dead which I passed in 
every village to the Florida-border. Even the street names, 
unaltered since colonial times and still recording loyalties 
long abjured to King William, Prince William, Prince 
Frederick and the Duke of Gloucester, helped to give the 
place a deadness that was more often wistful than depressing. 
Here, one feels, is a country that history has left. Three 
hundred years ago pioneer colonists planted the long 
Virginian beaches. Their descendants have passed on, 
North and West, and the beaches look just as the pioneers 
found them, long tracts of tangled forest dropping Spanish 
moss into the drowned valleys that flow in from the Atlantic. 

The people still pass on, to the North and West. These 
States are, now that immigration from Europe has virtually 
stopped, the reservoir for replenishing the United States. 
Thousands go out of them every year. Very few come in; 
98 per cent. of Southern Americans are Southern American 
born. It is not at first sight a country one would wish to 
leave. Past the rivers and the forests and the marshes : 
on over the waving fluffy cotton fields to Georgia: and 
back across the Piedmont to the apple-orchards in the shadow 
of the Appalachian mountains with their tiers of forest over- 
hanging the blue grass country of Kentucky: the Southern 
landscape has a kindly, an all-pervading, softness that makes 
even Dismal Swamp untrue to its name. It robs the 
remotest places of their loneliness. I drove a thousand 
miles alone. But I never felt lonely, I never felt bored. 
‘* Earth’s only Paradise,’’ wrote Michael Drayton, who never 
saw Virginia. He would not, one feels, have written differ- 
ently if he had. 

Sull one must talk to somebody sometimes, and it was 
impossible to talk to anybody without realising that things 
are very wrong here. These thirteen States are America’s 
black belt in more senses than one; rural and industrial, 
they are all her “ special” area, a “ special’? area of 552 
million acres and thirty-six million people—nearly a quarter, 
that is, of the whole United States. 

First there was the curiosity, almost resentful, at finding 
a foreigner who had selected that section for his first view 
of America. And when, in an effort to allay these feelings, 
I insisted on the beauty of the Southern States, the comment 
would be: “ Oh, it’s beautiful all right, but you can’t live 
on beauty.” The South does not try to live on beauty, 
not, that is, to any great extent. Local enterprise seeks to 
attract tourists by floodlighting rocks and installing loud- 
speaker gramophones unexpectedly in chasms; by recon- 
structing eighteenth-century Williamsburg, opening up scenic 
Parkways through the mountains and imploring you, every 
mile, on no account to miss seeing Charleston. But the 
tourist revenue is not yet a serious credit item in any State 
budget. 


The South does try to live on cotton. More than half 


the farmers in these thirteen States depend on cotton and 
cotton alone for their whole livelihood. 
area in the world,’ 


““No other similar 
says the Report just made by the National 


> 


Emergency Committee to the President, “ gambles the 
destinies of so many people on a single crop.” Gamble 
is certainly the word, since the price of cotton has rushed 
about from 20 cents a pound to six in the last Io years, Jt 
now stands about 10. 

Naturally, banks and insurance companies .charge high 
interest to finance cotton-farming. In consequence, one-tenth 
of the farm land is not only mortgaged but foreclosed. Haj 
the southern farmers are tenants, generally on a share-cropping 
basis, and often for a.season only. Over a third move every 
year. While cotton and tobacco are overproduced to get 
a quick return, there is a scarcity of other necessities which 
these States could grow but which, in fact, they import, 
Four-fifths of all they eat and wear is bought and paid for, 
and as there is not much money with which to pay, thousands 
of families are undernourished. Large-headed, spindle- 
shanked children, white and black, stand at the crossways 
staring pathetically at passing cars. Sometimes I gave lifts 
to children going to school. But just as often it turned out 
that they were going to work. It seems that these 13 States 
absorb three-quarters of all the child-labour in the Union, 

The laws on child-labour are lax, carelessly enforced, 
usually restricted to factories, and so full of exemptions 
that outside Virginia, Oklahoma and the Carolinas (the latter 
have a 16-years age limit) they hardly exist. Consequently, 
school attendance falls off, 10 per cent. of southern children 
do not go to school at all, and there are places where 14 per 
cent. of the population are illiterate. 

Women, without any minimum wage level, work in the 
cotton mills for anything up to £2 a week; where labour is 
farmed out, for as little as ros. a week. This unrestricted 
flow of women and child labour naturally depresses the entire 
wage-level. Tourists from the north, where a carpenter 
earns £17 a week, look upon their fellow citizens very much 
in the way that an Englishman regards a Balkan peasant. 
Low living conditions are most immediately obvious in the 
blistered frame houses strung along the highway. Only 
6 per cent. of these houses have water laid on. It has been 
estimated that four million southern families ought to be 
rehoused. 

Above all, these people are still paying for the mistakes 
of their grandfathers. So many generations have grown accus- 
tomed to planting a field and when it was exhausted moving 
westward to the next one that the idea of rotating crops never 
seems to have occurred to the majority of their descendants. 
Probably most of them could not at the moment afford to 
forgo any year’s yield from a single acre even if they wanted 
to do so. The cotton, maize and tobacco require ploughing 
between rows. They leave few stalks and leaves to be ploughed 
into the ground, in the autumn, to provide moisture. Conse- 
quently a ploughed soil is left bare to the winter rains, 
which wash away layer on layer of a topsoil still further 
exposed by a reckless felling of the forests, and a yet more 
reckless failure to replant them. 


Twenty-two million acres of soil have been thus swept 
away ; and to make the poorer subsoil produce a livelihood, 
there is such an extravagant use of fertilisers (three-fourths 
of the whole national fertiliser bill is paid by these States) 
that it has been calculated that the southern States spend more 
on fertilisers than on agricultural education. This is less 
difficult to grasp when it is realised that all the educational 
endowments of southern colleges and universities are less 
than the combined resources of Yale and Harvard. 

Of all the people in the United States these Southerners 
have, psychologically, stood up best to the depression. They 
are a peopie with a history. The fact that so much of it 
has been a history of misfortunes has steeled them to bear 
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their troubles with a good-humoured philosophy that is very 
refreshing after the hysterical ups and downs of the East 
and Middle Western temperament. 

The South too has a fine climate, which makes poverty 
more bearable. It has great waterways, one-fifth of America’s 
soft coal (98 per cent. of it untapped), iron, power, crude oil, 
sulphur and phosphates. Its seas teem with oysters, mackerel, 
shrimps and sponges ; the land is rich in game and livestock 
and in spite of a wasteful past there are still 200 million 
acres of tall forest. The South has the resources the North 
and West need, it provides the North with a mighty potential 
market for its industrial produce. 


With such a land and such a people it is impossible to be 
despondent for long. In spite of all the warnings I had 
received “go to Chicago or New England or California 
but don’t go South, nobody does,” it was with a feeling of 
unsubdued optimism that I waved a good-bye to Virginia 
at last from an aged paddle-wheel steamer churning its way 
north from Old Point Comfort. ‘‘ Come back,” they all 
said. It was only their formal good-bye. I don’t suppose 
they meant it. 

But I want to. 

[We skall publish next week an article on “ Mr. Roosevelt 
Helps the South,” by Ursula Branston.]} 


SCRAP-BOOK FOR 1938 


By PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 


HE worse things grew, the more mystic became my aunt. 

She was old, she had been troubled in her youth and 

middle-age, and she resented with a bitterness terrible in its 
expression any troubling of her last years. 

“JT don’t care two pins for the lot of them,” she said, 
trembling from an awful little rage, when I asked her for a 
donation towards the upkeep of Spanish child-refugees in 
London, “not two pins. Why must they come to us? 
England’s always been a home for all the world’s runaways. 
Let some other country keep them.” 

Yet she was a kindly woman, subscribing to half a dozen 
small charities. She wore black silk unadorned when she 
went to Church on Sunday moraing, but when she came to 
coffee with me on Sunday evening she would wear her big 
scarf of yellowing Maltese lace. It was useless to speak to 
her of any problems outside the small ones of personal life. 
She told me on the day after Guernica that she had decided 
to give up reading the newspapers. “ Let England keep out,” 
she said, “‘ we must all keep out. All this thinking about war. 
We’ve got to stop thinking and tien it won’t happen.” 

But she could not stop thinking, and she had to find some- 
thiag special to think about. Up to this time she had always 
preserved an even loathing both of Fascists and Reds. The 
former were cruel and attacked defenceless people ; the latter, 
who were worse, were ignorant, common, and liable at any 
time to attack her. Just after the outbreak of the Chinese 
war, my aunt began to go to Church twice on Sundays. 
About a month after that, when I went round one afternoon to 
tea, she began to talk about the Jews. “I never have liked 
Jews,” she said, “never. There’s something about them. Of 
course, I can’t approve of Hitler’s methods, but the idea is 
sound. They keep us poor, they own the country.” 

I tried to prove to her that this was a gross exaggeration. 
England, I said, was owned by rich Gentiles and rich Jews ; 
and between them, Jewish and Gentile, they owned far too 
much. I asked her what she thought of beating up the Jews in 
the poor quarters of London. She looked first at the door as if 
to make sure no one was listening. Then she beckoned to me 
and, when I leaned forward, advanced her little lips to my ear. 
“They’re not poor,” she said, “that’s all show. They may 
live in dirty places, but they’ve all got money put away. They 
look after themselves.” It was no good arguing with her ; 
she had found a scapegoat for her own misfortunes. 

Never once did I miss those Sunday evenings, never once 
put her off, though I was too conscious of her fear and her 
hatreds to be happy with her any longer. There had been a 
tim2 when the years had melted between us, when we had passed 
confidences like delightful sweets one to the other. Now 
there had arisen a new distrust. She was watchful the whole 
tim: for a mention on my part of any controversial 
subject; and I was watchful of my tongue that I might do 
nothing of the kind. 

One night, just after the Anschluss, she told me that she 
had had a revelation. This was a shock to me, for this kind 
of talk had never before arisen between us. 

“Have you?” I said, and moved my hand towards the lamp. 


* Don’t,” my aunt whispered. “ We don’t want light.” 

She sat in the lavender dusk, her neet white head outlined 
against the window pane. The air was pregnant with expec- 
tation. A very slight wind blowing through the top of the 
casement stirred the roses in the bowl that had been her 
wedding present from my grandfather, and a few petals fell. 

“We must believe in evil,” said my aunt. 

““ We certairily see it,” I answered cautiously. 

Shooting out her hands, she gripped my wrists. ‘‘ How can 
we struggle against it? We’re all going mad. The world’s 
going mad. That’s because evil spirits are working among 
us, trying to destroy us.” 

“They didn’t bomb the people fleeing from Malaga,” I 
said, “remember? And evil spirits aren’t torpedoing 
British ships now.” 

“* Don’t talk like that,” she whispered energetically, “ they'll 
hear you.” 

For a minute I experienced actual panic. Again I tried to 
reach the lamp, longing to pour light over the devil-haunted 
corners and into my aunt’s haunted eyes, but again she 
stopped me. “‘ We must believe in the spirits of evil,” she 
said, “‘ because unless you believe in a thing you can’t conquer 
x” 

“* That’s logical enough,” I agreed. ‘ If we don’t believe 
in Italian bombers, we can’t stop them destroying women and 
children.” 

“They’re all as bad as one another,” she murmured, 
“just as bad. The Reds blaspheming against religion, the 
Fascists forgetting theirs. ‘Thou shalt not kill.” That’s 
what I believe. Wasn’t there enough killing before ? ” 

“The churches in Spain symbolised centuries of oppres- 
sion,” I told her, speaking very slowly and distinctly. “‘ Is 
it any wonder that right at the beginning the Spanish people, 
terrified and furious, left without any discipline—because 
the army and the police went over to Franco—blindly attacked 
the things that stood for their slavery ? ” 

“* T saw them shooting at Christ,” she said, “ a dozen or more 
of them, shooting at a statue.” 

** They didn’t bomb open towns.” 

** Don’t you believe in Christ ? ” she said. 

“Yes,” I answered. ‘“ He loved children.” 

She did not speak for a long while after that, but very 
carefully opened her locket, cleaned the rim beneath the 
glass with a hairpin, clicked the lid down and put the thing 
away. She was breathing heavily, as if she could not snatch 
quite enough air to fill her lungs. At last she rose and 
went towards the chair on which lay her coat and hat 

Now that my chance had come, I turned the switch and 
the golden light sprang out, turning to blackness the sky 
beyond the window. “ You’re not going.” 

“I must, dear,” she said, “ it’s late.” 
me now a very normal old lady, rather tired afier a long 
day. I helped her on with her coat, admired her new hat. 

“It is nice, dear, isn’t ii?” she said, but without a great 
deal of interest. 

Week by week, my aunt grew more obsessed with evil. 


She seemed to 
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Because she was lonely and unhappy, I made up my mind 
to spend more time with her; but it was a good resolution 
which I did not carry out. She came to me on Sundays 
as usual but, and I am deeply sorry for it now, I made no 
attempt to see her during the week. I did not go to her 
house again until after her death. 

What I saw there frightened me. It was in a hideous 
muddle, dirty, ill-smelling. There was no sign now, in 
sitting-room or small kitchen, of the order she had loved 
and that had been so essential to her. It was dreadful 
enough to have to come to her at all, in the circumstances ; 
but to see her lying in such alien surroundings increased 
the dreadfulness tenfold. Two of my cousins were with 
her, watching her as she slept. One of them had poked a 
rose through her little, stiff hand. They told me to go 
and look in the spare room.. Both of them were distressed 
and bewildered. I went there. It was the only clean 
place in the house. The boxes and trunks had been removed 
from it and stacked in the kitchen and bedroom. The 
bare boards had been scrubbed to straw-whiteness, and a 
clean white sheet was pinned across the window. The room 
had been fitted up, clumsily, amateurishly, as a chapel. 
I moved very quietly around it, wondering what I should 
find next, 


THE 


ESTIVITIES this vear are so ringed round by the 
outer darkness that they may seem at moments to 
have lost their justification and their meaning. But the real 
values which Christmas symbolises can only be given a 
sharper, and not a diminished meaning in the context in which 
this year we celebrate the festival of birth. For Christmas 
remains above everything else a celebration of the child and 
the new hope of beginning again. Acknowledging the folly 
and inhumanity into which we have been led and have helped 
to lead others we must yet hope and believe that in the child, 
on whom the megaphones and radio, the written and the 
spoken word, have not yet beaten there is the possibility of 
something new and better. 


There is anothes aspect of the suffering abroad in the 
world today. To visit in turn the various voluntary societies 
in London which are so heroically coping with the influx of 
refugees is to realise again the extent of man’s inhumanity to 
man—and though the phrase has given offence it remains 
an understatement. And yet after such visual reminders the 
dominant impression left on the mind is not of the cruelty of 
man but of the almost unbelievable resources of charity and 
compassion which that cruelty has evoked. Christmas which 
commonly moves people to more than usual manifestations 
of good will gives them this year a special opportunity to 
express it. 

But tke claims of the refugees, as Lord Baldwin has 
emphasised, represent what must be an additional effort on 
the part of the people of this country, because at this season 
our own charities look rightly for support in their undiminished 
need. If the impulse to help arises, as it manifestly does in 
practically everybody just now, there is no lack of guidance 
to the ways in which the outlay of money may result in 
mitigating suffering or adding to human happiness. The 
various appeals which appear in the advertisement columns 
of this journal might alone provide outlet for all the private 
charity of this country ; and since these are recurrent claims, 
that are in no way diminished by the influx from abroad, it 
is an additional effort that is required, and that is already 
to a large extent forthcoming. 


Many people have sensed, rather than expressed, the 
inappropriateness of extravagance this year. If they are to 
meet the extra demands on their sympathy, they can only 
do so actively by curtailing to some extent their own expendi- 





== 


Beneath the table that served as an altar I found a 5 
book, neatly bound in brown-paper and lettered on the 
cover: “ Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night; 
nor for the arrow that flieth by day; nor for the pestileng 
that walketh in darkness ; nor for the destruction that wasteth 
at noonday.” Below this was printed in staggering block 
capitals, ““ Good Lord deliver us.” Inside the book was 
pasted the most comprehensive collection of clippings | 
have seen for a long time, all of them relating to the sickness 
of the world. There were House of Commons reports 
and debates on bombing in Spain and China, cuttings of 
German and Austrian atrocities from yellower papers and 
magazines, headlines from journals of the right and lef 
and lastly, a half-page article on the air massacres in Canton, 
I read them all, and for one clear moment saw my aunt 
sitting under the lamp murmuring each word aloud to 
herself. 

I could not bear it. Returning to my cousins, I sat down 
and for a while watched with them, though for what we 
were watching I did not know. “ It’s hard to kill yourself 
with veronal,” said the younger one in a hot, excited whisper, 
“most people either give themselves too much or too little.” 

“It’s easy enough if you want to badly enough,” | 
said. 


APPEAL OF CHRISTMAS 


ture. On all hands families are either inviting refugees to 
their own home and table—and no gesture today could more 
eloquently welcome the homeless—or they are consciously 
celebrating Christmas with a simplicity which, whilst it 
represents no hardship at all, and is indeed a virtue in itself, 
releases money to provide others with necessities. 


In the relief that succeeded the passing of immediate danger 
after the Crisis there was a widespread desire among individuais 
in this country to express in some way their realisation that 
we enjoy a civilisation which may claim to incorporate 
values that seem worth preserving. For too long we have 
taken that heritage for granted. It is threatened now by 
rival philosophies which do rot rate human kindliness highly. 
If we claim that in this country it has an ever-increasing part 
to play in communal life we must do more than pay lip- 
service. The poverty and misery within our gates, and 
the poverty and misery which other countries have deposited 
at our gates are a challenge to our humanitarianism. The 
dictator countries are capable of great, if not spontaneous, 
communal efforts to help their own poor; we cannot fall 
behind them in active help for all who need it in this 
country. 

If then we can contemplate the suffering that surrounds 
us this Christmas ; if we not only open our eyes to it but 
open our hearts and purses as well, even to the extent of 
imposing simplicity on ourselves, ought we to refrain from 
the happiness that Christmas brings? By no means. There 
is a duty of happiness, and this is the’ season to fulfil it. We 
may find comfort, as men have always found comfort before 
in the active goodness which suffering calls out and in the 

“. . . thoughts that spring, 
Out of human suffering, 
In the faith that looks through death 
In years that bring the philosophic mind.” 


Because we are well aware that the world for many today is 
dark we need not put aside happiness—particularly at this 
season. Many of us have learned already that to give, within 
our means, is, in plain truth despite the seeming paradox, 
more satisfying than to receive. And it was a wise Frenchman 
who said: Savez-vous ce que j’appelle la gateté des gens 
qui pensent? C'est le courage de Tesprit. Thinking 
people never needed more that gaiety that is the courage 
of the spirit. 
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Commonwealth and Foreign 








THE HITLER-YOUTH AND HITLER 


In the period from 1919 to 1933 there were two kinds of 
jnducement to join the German Youth Movement; on 
the one hand, spontaneous and personal, on the other 
social and political ; and these are still at work in the Hitler- 
jugend, and produce interesting results. Among the personal 
reasons for joining the Youth Movement may be counted 
love of nature, camping, hiking, and of cultural activities, 
singing, folk-dancing, and so on. But such activities really 
cepend on personal contacts, on freedom to experiment, 
on individual taste; they cannot be organised on a large 
scale nor created to order. To that extent, a compulsory 
mass-organisation like the Hitler Youth, which every boy 
and girl has to join, is ineffective. Even under the new 
régime, however, there are able and active youth leaders who 
in spite of the compulsory system succeed in building up 
successful groups under their leadership. 

Yet from ali parts of Germany, and especially from the 
headquarters of the Youth Movement, the offices of Baldur 
von Schirach, there are reports that almost all of these suc- 
cessful young leaders constantly come into conflict with the 
central authorities, are transferred from ondgroup to another, 
and frequently end in a concentration camp or in protective 
custody. The reason always is that the groups built up 
under their supervision and guidance, which are personal 
and individualist, show signs of disobedience to the central 
leadership and especially revolt against Herr Himmler’s 
system of espionage. They cannot help expressing their 
disgust that the German Youth should be spied upon and 
they themselves be expected to be spies. 

Here we come to the important question whether there is 
antagonism between the youth.and the régime itself. Though 
in some well-led units of the Hitlerjugend there is general 
disapproval of certain parts of the régime, in others there 
are merely single individuals who feel such disapproval, 
without finding any support among their comrades. For 
some groups either do not see, or do not want to see, the 
demoralising influence of the Gestapo. Partly they are 
afraid, partly they agree with the official explanations which 
are given. This section of the Youth Movement is in the 
majority. It is thoroughly unpolitical, believes what it is 
told, does what it is told, does not want to think or act, and 
refuses any personal responsibility, for which it is unfitted 
by character or intellect. For the leadership of the Hitler 
Youth leaves no doubt that individuals, or individual opinions, 
are not wanted. They want blind obedience, and if necessary 
enforce it. 

Here, however, they meet the political and social forces 
which are working against the régime. Hitler and his asso- 
ciates have in their favour a series of successful achievements ; 
and the power and the glory of the Reich have been greatly 
enhanced by rearmament, the remilitarisation of the Rhine- 
land, the Anschluss with Austria, and so on. Hitler can 
a'so claim to have abolished unemployment ;_ but only partly. 
The income of the newly employed hardly exceeds their 
former dole. And since they must spend more on food, on 
clothing and fares, and even on rents, as they often have to 
leave their homes to work on roads, or fortifications or swamp 
drainage far away, their burdens are often heavier and not 
eisier. And their children are not blind. 

Further, as I have already observed, the carefully organ- 
ised system of spying simply forces the ycuager generation 
into opposition. Children are told by their teachers, acting 
on the instructions of the party, and of Baldur von Schirach, 
that they must report anything they hear at home against 
the State, its decrees, regulations or policies. Their parents, 
if they are in official employment, must sign declarations 
tiat they will report any of their relatives (including their 
children) who speak against the régime. 


This highly developed system of espionage not only does 
not work, but develops a counter-revolutionary spirit which 
no “ Bolshevist or Jew ”—1!» quote Hitler—could hope to 
create. It has also aroused a strengthening and a rejuvenation 
of the family spirit, supported by the churches, which have 
their own difficulties with totalitarianism and therefore support 
all the more those units in the State which in form and in 
spirit are loyal to Christianity and freedom. 

Even stronger support, however, comes from the army, 
which the National Socialists have tried to invade ever since 
they came to power. They have tried hard to get their party 
formations recognised. They have tried equally hard to drive 
out the old guard of the Reichswehr, still the backbone of the 
army. They have partially succeeded, but only partially, 
and on the whole not only have they failed but found unwanted 
and unforeseen enemies in the ranks of the youth. Those 
who were sick of being used as spies or tools, that is, the most 
energetic and the most intelligent, no longer go into business 
or to the universities ; they join the army. 

The main difficulty in making the Hitler Youth effective 
is that, because the entire youth was forced into it, there 
was no longer any possibility of selection, even from a party 
point of view. And because free speech and freedom of any 
kind was suppressed, the best, most intelligent and energetic 
section of the younger generation had to find other groups 
in which there was freedom and power to resist the demands 
of the Propaganda régime and the Secret Police. 

The clearest example of the ineffectiveness of the move- 
ment is that Hitler and Baldur von Schirach had to enforce 
the law making Saturday “ Hitler Youth Day.” Boys had 
a whole holiday, but they had to do Hitler Youth work, 
camping and marching and so on. The measure collapsed 
and could not be carried out because of the passive resistance 
of the boys. They stayed away from school, but they 
stayed away from their leaders too. It is difficult, however, 
to discover such facts, because of the institution of the 
so-called Aufmarsch-abtetlungen, “‘ show troops ” of specially 
selected good-looking boys whose special duty it is to march 
in all party processions on occasions when the master pro- 
ducer wants “‘ German Youth ” on the stage. At the regular 
assemblies which take place once or twice every week the 
attendance is even lower than at the S.A. meetings, where 
the average attendance is 18 per cent. of the membership. 
The others are ill. 

This does not mean that all these young people are counter- 
revolutionaries. They simply will not be bothered, and 
they do not like being stupefied. Nothing has shaken the 
prestige of the régime so much as the adventure in Spain. 
Not because there was no possibility of persuading German 
boys to fly to Spain, but because the Fuhrer did not dare 
to tell them the truth. And because their brothers and 
friends were killed, not on the Estremadura Front, but on 
manoeuvres somewhere ... And nothing has done so 
much harm as the activity of the Gestapo, which has killed 
many thousands in secret—but the children got to know. 
It has paid many hundreds of thousands as spies—and the 
children got to know this too. The children themselves are 
invited to do its dirty work. 

German Youth must not be regarded as anti-Hitler. 
Most of them believe Hitler does not know of such things. 
But they are not prepared to tolerate them. Thus the 
question is not pro- or anti-Hitler. It is a much simpler 
and clearer issue: Spying, secret murder, propaganda, 
totalitarianism ;. or freedom, decency, and self-respect. A 
friend of mine wrote to me from Cologne: “I loathe the 
army. But I shall become an officer, because that will give 
me a chance to carry a gun, and so to say what I want.” 

Dr. S. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


MUSIC 


Festiva Maxima Plena 


THE peony must lend us its resounding title; nothing less 
is adequate for the conglomeration of events that are to take 
place in the five weeks between St. George’s Day and May 28th 
next. These events include performances of all the Symphonies 
of Beethoven, in their numerical order two by two, like the 
animals in the Ark, excepting the Ninth, which is to be accom- 
panied by ‘‘ Leonora No. 3 ” and a couple of movements from 
the Prometheus music. This would provoke solemn thoughts, 
were it not that the conductor is to be Signor Toscanini, who 
will no doubt, as usual, achieve the seemingly impossible. 
He will also conduct two performances of the Mass in D, 
which is to provide the climax of the series. For these concerts 
the seats will be allotted by ballot—it is the one “‘ flutter ” 
of the year for music-lovers and for others who hope to make 
a few shillings by the re-sale of tickets. In addition to these 
seven concerts, the B.B.C. Orchestra will also play at two 
other Beethoven concerts containing three Pianoforte Concertos 
and the Violin Concerto with Backhaus, Solomon and Adolf 
Busch as soloists under Sir Adrian Boult’s direction. For 
these concerts ‘‘ tickets can be obtained in the usual way.” 

Then there are to be special performances of opera at Covent 
Garden, though I shall be much surprised after the experience 
of the Coronation season if they differ from other performances 
at that theatre nowadays, and at Sadler’s Wells. There are 
to be concerts by the Léner Quartet, which will no doubt 
provide a welcome opportunity for a restful evening in the 
midst of so much junketing—nowadays this concert always 
acts on me as a gentle soporific—by a brass band (with fireworks) 
at Ken Wood, and it is rumoured, by an orchestra on a barge 
proceeding to Chelsea as the musicians play Handel’s ‘‘ Water 
Music.”’ Various popular celebrities will give recitals during 
these weeks, as they do in other years, and the public is to have 
the privilege of hearing the orchestras of our chief Conserva- 
tories of Music at work—which it may do by taking a little 
effort during any term. The still unwearied, and opulent, 
enthusiast may add further to his experience by taking train to 
Oxford, to Cambridge or to Hampton Court, while the drama 
will provide for his spare evenings at Stratford and the Old Vic. 

All these diverse activities are included in ‘‘ The London 
Music Festival of 1939.”’ But a name is not a piece of string 
for tying parcels together, and a festival is, or should be, 
something more than a collection of imposing names. It 
is difficult to define what makes a festival; it is a matter of 
the spirit and of individual character. Spirit and character 
are not to be conjured by the wave of a wand, even in Tos- 
canini’s hand. They must grow, and growth implies a small 
beginning. That is how the Salzburg Festival came into 
being. It originated in a congress of musicians intent upon 
joining up broken threads of international intercourse after 
the War. It developed into something quite different, a 
happy gathering of enthusiasts, then suffered from becoming 
fashionable, and finally was gleichgeschaltet out of recognition 
and lost its virtue. The point is that it did have a mood 
of its own. Bayreuth and Stratford have their festivals, built 
upon the different foundation of one man’s genius, as Salzburg 
might have built upon Mozart’s. London is too vast and 
diverse to provide the intimacy of festival-conditions, one 
of which is that everyone attending the occasion should see 
and meet everyone else every day—or at least have the fun 
of avoiding such meetings as they do not desire. Nor has 
London a genius loci, unless he be Handel, and Handel has 
not recovered from the pious orgies of Victorian festivals at 
the Crystal Palace, while Sir Henry Wood has just extinguished 
any reviving sparks of interest in his less familiar oratorios 
with that gargantuan performance of Fudas Maccabaeus. 

Let us rather have a festival of more modest dimensions 
and less inclusive programme at some more companionable 
place. Bath has been mooted and I can think of no more 
charming site, provided that the summer months, when Bath is 
Turkish, are not chosen for the event. But let there be no 
imitation, no advertising of it as an “‘ English Salzburg.”” There 
is sufficient beauty and individual character in the place to 
provide an atmosphere sui generis for a well-chosen programme 
of concerts and operas, DyYNELEY HUSSEY, 


THE CINEMA 


‘‘Entrée des Artistes’’ and ‘‘ The Birth of the Year.”’ 
Curzon——‘‘ Paris Honeymoon.” At the Plaza. 


THERE is a legend that once, at a garden party, Victor Hugg 
was approached, in separate secrecy, by two schoolgirls ; ang 
each begged for a message in her autograph book. The 
Master obliged. Afterwards, in comparing their several 
victories, the girls discovered that one pronouncement read: 
“T’Amour—c’est la Vie!” and the other “ La Vic—c’est 
L’Amour !”’. In Entrée des Artistes the director, Marc Allegret, 
and the scenarist, Henri Jeanson, have followed the same princi- 
ple in their billposting of melodrama on to a documentation 
of student life at the Paris Conservatoire. One side of the 
message, by itself, seems profound; reverse it, and enuui or 
dementia are bound to follow. The hero acts on the rehearsal 
stage, and acts, too, in real life ; the heroine lives, rather than 
acts, in both muilieux ; the Other Woman accepts neither states, 
tortures herself with indecisions, and fancies herself as a stagey 
suicide. ‘‘ L’Amour” as the Director of Drama remarks, 
“west pas photogénique.” 

If the rather gluey melodrama were not in the ‘ascendant, 
this film might have attained the dignity of Benoit-Levy’s 
Mort du Cygne, where the truthful presentation of young people 
at work in a ballet school dominated, and indeed partly eclipsed, 
a rather tawdry story. As it is, Entrée des Artistes is merely a 
mixture of cinematic styles. At times it is reminiscent of that 
horrible film, Le Bonheur, in its forced sophistication ; then 
again, it strives towards the macabre illusions of the great 
German films in its introduction of the Idiot Boy as deus ex 
machina ; and finally, it achieves at times the Nirvana of all 
continental productions which have little to say but say that little 
long. 

It is, of course, possible to consider the film only as a textbook 
of French acting, in which case, and especially from the pro- 
fessional standpoint, much of it rates quite high. It is only too 
difficult for an actor to imitate an actor with success, but 
Jouvet, as Maitre of the Conservatoire, gives a smooth and 
honeyed performance of a delicate and exacting part; he is, 
indeed, the doyen of French screen actors (if Pierre Blanchar 
will pardon the implicit comparison). Claude Dauphin, as 
the hero, is less convincing, for he convinces us only as an 
actor, and not as a lover, which, according to Janine Darcey’s 
excellent work as the heroine, is absurd. Mlle. Darcey is 
more than charming. The most successful of all the characters 
is the ineffable Dalio, who makes a brief but gorgeous appear- 
ance as a deliberately hysterical Attorney-General. 

Entrée des Artistes is preceded by a short documentary film 
which no one should miss. It is one of a series made by Strand 
Films under the supervision of Mr. Julian Huxley, and is entitled 
The Birth of the Year. It tells a sure box-office story—that of 
Spring at the Zoo, but tells it with a sensitive choice of image, 
and with a quite brilliant reference to the Prostrpina legend, 
which makes it not at all surprising to remember that it was 
directed by a woman, Evelyn Spice. This lady has a command 
over the use of the cinema camera which may well be the 
despair of many more noted figures in the film world. She does 
not merely present the babies—be they lion cubs, hedgehogs, 
giraffes, or monkeys—she interprets for us the wonderment 
at a new world which shines from their half-opened eyes. 

Paris Honeymoon could be quickly written off as stale 
Lubitsch, were it not for the presence of Akim Tamiroff and 
Ben Blue, who introduce their own brands of quite irrelevant 
comedy into a Bing Crosby musical, the conventionality of 
which is very disappointing after his successful bid for freedom 
in Doctor Rhythm. Tamiroff—hitherto a beloved vilain— 
now appears in full comic glory as the Mayor of Pushtalnik 
(where the roses grow and chorus girls in peasant costume 
twang their tonsils in pseudo-Balkan melody). His broken 
American and his unscrupulous soul are equally attractive. 
As for Ben Blue, his performance as a half-wit policeman with 
a gambling machine and a noggin of ‘‘ knock-out drops ” 
is in the true tradition of slapstick. Of females there are two— 
Francisca Gaal as the peasant maid, and Shirley Ross as the 
New York sophisticate. Both are competent. Bing Crosby 
himself is quietly efficient, retains his sense of humour, but 
croons too much, Basi. WRIGHT. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Wild-flower List 

Open weather may this December be taken to mean weather 
in which flowers open. We are used to lists made out by 
gardeners. Here is one made by an eminent biologist in the 
neighbourhood of the Whipsnade Zoo which, it must be 
remembered, is tee’d up high on a ridge where the chalk 
comes within an inch or two of the surface. ‘ Both on 
November 26th and on December 3rd in the course of a short 
country walk near Whipsnade, I counted over 30 species, 
and the combined list for the two days mounted up to over 
36. It included fumitory, wall toadflax, common dock, 
sandspurry, red and white clover, rocket, ranunculus acris, 
holly, hog-parsley, and 3 grasses in addition to the hardy 
regulars like knapweed, daisy, dandelion, sowthistle, camomile, 
groundsel, red thistle, small buttercup, milfoil, speedwell, 
shepherd’s purse, gorse, white deadnettle, a small spurge, 
and various chickweeds and hawkweeds, &c.”” A Buckingham 
correspondent describes the full blossoming of holly trees. 
The flower on some of my own trees has only just disappeared. 


x * x x 


Close Seasons 

It would be well if the Member of Parliament who is intro- 
ducing a Bill for extending the close season for duck and 
geese would take a rather wider sweep. The present law 
has some bad defects. Mammals as well as birds are concerned, 
but the birds come first. As to duck, a good many of those 
shot in August are rightly known as “‘flappers.” Neither 
the young nor the old are fit to shoot. At the other end of the 
scale a good many pairs (as I happened to see last year) are 
shot owing to their tameness in the pairing season ; and ducks 
are among the earliest to pair and nest. The same argument 
applies to partridges. ‘‘ Squeakers ”’ are shot on September Ist, 
when often harvest operations are incomplete, and pairs may 
suffer severely in the last week of January. Partridges pair 
extremely early for a bird that breeds so late. In the first 
week of this October I saw a number of young pheasants 
shot that were hardly bigger than partridges and very weak 
on the wing. Of course it is only an outlying spinney or what 
not, in Which poaching is an easy job where such early shooting 
is practised ; but why fix the beginning of the open season at a 
date that is generally disregarded? In regard to mammals 
it is a usual practice to hunt otters at the height of the breeding 
season, and the ideal of ‘‘ a May fox ”’ is still cherished in some 
hunts. It would be all to the good if partridges and pheasants 
had a fortnight more of security given them in September and 
October; and common humanity suggests that otters and 
foxes were allowed to bear young in peace. 

+ * * 7 


Two Preserves 

On the subject of the protection both of birds and mammals 
it is in season to mention that the R.S.P.B. has issued a very 
dainty little Christmas card, ‘‘ featuring” that once but no 
longer rare bird, the Dartford Warbler ; and Ulaws (which is 
the name of the University of London’s Animal Welfare Society) 
two neat and withal humorous woodcuts. This society, which 
has done a deal of usefui work and has shown itself admirably 
free from excessive sentimentality, may combine with other 
societies of a like nature and perhaps help to form an inter- 
national organisation. Protection needs international co- 
operation, not least the protection of duck, which, it is 
thought, have been seriously reduced in number by excessive 
slaughter outside our particular island. The emission of 
waste oil, which is still nearly as bad as ever, As some recent 
Cornish -experiences witness, especially needs the co-operation 


of the nations. 
* * * = 


Denmark Revisited 

Most of us have been taught to believe that farming is better 
understood and more practically carried on in Denmark than 
in any country in the world. And in many respects the reputa- 
tion is sound. The co-operative organisation is as nearly as 
maybe perfect ; and Government and farmers have worked in 
absolute accord. The land is the staple industry; and no 
peasantry is better educated or of a finer type. The truth of all 
this still permits the query: does farming in Denmark pay? A 
special enquiry has been made by the Economic League, which 


PF 


has an essentially scientific attitude, and the results have been 
published in a sixpenny pamphlet of a new sort. I read it with 
the special desire to know whether my own impressions on a 
recent visit were corroborated. ‘‘ Denmark Revisited” is a 
form of economics without tears. The harshness of statistical 
news is hidden under a gay and lighthearted description. Full 
justice is done, for example, to the rapidly increasirg perception 
of the charm of Copenhagen as a tourist resort. The essen- 
tial moral, nevertheless, is plain enough, and the conclusion 
serious enough. Farming in Denmark may pay five per cent. 
but the debt on the capital expended is becoming larger ; and 
the debt, so it seems safe to infer, would swallow that five per 
cent., leaving a negative result. How does this compare with 
England ? Fortunes of considerable girth have been made 
here and there by growers of special crops, hops, tomatoes and 
daffodils among them. Many peasants in such favourable 
districts as South Lincolnshire have risen to be farmers and 
landowners on a considerable scale. The reverse of the medal 
is more often proclaimed. Compare the wolds of Lincolnshire 
(which will be remembered by the Minister of Agriculture) 
with the alluvial plains ; and you will wonder whether coastal 
gains are not wiped out by upland losses. You will find such 
a contrast not only between the good soils and the bad, but 
within almost any parish. Did not one very able Member of 
Parliament offer a standing bet that no one could find a parish 
where one farmer was not making a profit? His challenge was 
never accepted. 
= - * * 


Medicinal Plantain 

Two notes on topics recently discussed on this page come 
from different parts of the Empire, one from a man of science 
in British Columbia, the other from a veteran observer of 
birds in New Zealand. The Canadian is interested in the 
question of using various weeds as vegetables of a health- 
giving quality. To give one example, the dandelion is regarded 
throughout France as one of the healthiest of all salad plants ; 
and, if properly bleached, it is also very agreeable. On this 
weed there is a great deal of evidence; and of course the 
essence of the plant is much used in medicine. Is there any 
similar evidence about the maritime plantain? That is the 
gist of the question. So far as I can discover it has not been 
used for food in England, and it will probably be n2ws even 
to scientific botanists that it contains iodine. The plant 
grows very freely, to give a purely personal observation, on 
walls, even at the side of roads, near Woolacomb2 Bay in 
North Devon, a district famous for its yield of that h2alth- 
giving seaweed, laver. It would be interesting to get further 
evidence on the chemical constituents of this plant, which 
more closely resembles the greater than the lesser (and com- 
moner) plantain of inland lawns and meadows. The Italians 
use the rosettes of daisy leaves as a vegetable. If we should 
find that plantains are a useful food (as certainly they are a 
useful fodder), how cheap a food and medicine we should 
have at our disposal ! 

*x * * * 


In the Garden 

One of the loveliest sights in the rock garden at Kew was a 
dwarf ceanothus that justified the description: ‘* earth’s own 
compression of the deep sea’s blue.”” Those who made their 
habitual pilgrimage to that singularly perfect rock garden 
had their reward. The plant is reproduced in colour in Curtis’s 
Botanical Magazine (Quaritch), which is edited by the Director 
of Kew. The ceanothus family has, of course, two main 
branches: the evergreens, which for the most part flower in 
spring or carly summer, and the deciduous which flower late. 
Among these that general favourite Gloire de Versailles 
flowered into November and has not yet lost its leaves. The 
Kew dwarf is closely akin to one of the more popular ever- 
greens : ceanothus dentatus. Nearly all of them, perhaps, are 
best when grown against a wall where they grow feet, even 
yards, higher than in the form of an open bush. The latest 
number of the magazine has, as usual, a number of coloured 
plates that make the mouth water. The most brilliant is of 
a species of tulip found in Russia about thirty years ago; but 
like some other species it must be multiplied by seed; the 


convenient off-set is not produced. W. i >*sen THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as 1s reasonably possible. 
are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential —Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


A NEW DEAL FOR AFRICA 
[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—Surely Mr. Joelson has rather missed the point of the 
scheme outlined in your columns by Mr. Michael Huxley 
for the gradual internationalisation of our East African terri- 
tories. Mr. Huxley did not claim that such action would 
satisfy Germany’s demands. The idea (as I understood it) 
was rather to satisfy our own conscience, or sense of fairness, 
or whatever phrase one might use to describe the feeling that 
merely to sit tight on an area equal to one-quarter of the 
earth’s surface crying ‘“‘ what we have we hold” is neither 
morally inspiring nor practically wise. Nor does he propose, 
as Mr. Joelson says, that “‘ our trusteeship for the African 
is to give place to totalitarian tyranny”’’; on the contrary, 
the whole essence of the scheme is to enlist world opinion 
on our side in opposing the spread of that tyranny, which 
M-:. Joelson so justly fears, to Africa. 

Mr. Joelson rightly praises the present British Administration, 
and doubts if the natives would be as well off under any other 
system. But however much we may feel that our methods 
are the best in the world, other nations do not necessarily 
share this belief, and they therefore doubt our sincerity when 
we proclaim firstly that trusteeship for the African is the sole 
odject of our colonial policy, and secondly that we are willing 
to make sacrifices for world peace. If trusteeship is our 
object, why do we refuse to let others share in the trust— 
provided, of course, that those associates subscribed to certain 
fundamental ideals ? And if we are genuinely willing to put 
the interests of world peace and prosperity above those of our 
own profit, why do we reject any scheme which would enlist 
the enthusiasm, experience and wealth of other nations in the 
development of backward territories ? 

Mr. Joelson would claim that because any such scheme 
would almost certainly fail to satisfy Germany’s demands, 
the internationalisation of a group of colonies would do 
nothing to lessen European tension. But is this so? Suppose 
we were to reinforce with action our avowals that the backward 
parts of Africa are a trust held by civilisation in general (not 
only the British variety) and were to give other nations a chance 
to share in the task of administration and development, we 
should at the same time ensure the active, perhaps impassioned, 
cc-oDeration of those nations in the defence of our joint creation. 
In other words, if Germany refused to come in—and it would 
be ourselves, after all, who would dictate the terms—she 
would have to deal not only with the British and French, 
standing alone, but with all the nations associated with us in 
the colonial task. And at the same time we should so arouse 
the imagination of the people of the United States that we could 
count at least on their sympathy, perhaps even on their help, 
should the internationalised territories ever be threatened 
by an individual totalitarian State. Thus at the least we should 
win powerful friends, and perhaps eliminate the colonial issue 
as a cause of war. 

There is no space to discuss all Mr. Joelson’s points. The 
question of securing a first-class administrative personnel 
would, of course, be of vital importance, but it is surely a 
little presumptuous to suppose that only those of British birth 
can be trained to administer colonies well, or to win the respect 
of natives. In the technical services, especially, Africa would 
almost certainly benefit from the recruitment of men of the 
greatest ability, regardless of nationality. (The fact that 
Englishmen can find careers combining adventure with security 
in Africa and elsewhere overseas denied to young men of other 
nations is envied, and sometimes resented, far more than we 
generally realise.) One of the strongest points in favour of the 
scheme, I think, is that the control of the new unit would be 
decentralised. Certainly it would be disastrous, from a practical 
point of view, if control were merely transferred from Downing 
Street to Geneva ; but if the main seat of authority were moved 
from Downing Street to Nairobi, or whatever local centre 
might be selected, a considerable increase in efficiency might 


result. And, of course, many of the practical advantages of 
federation of the East Africa territories—of which Mr. Joelson 
has long been an active supporter—would be secured. 








Signed letters 





Mr. Michael Huxley’s scheme was only briefly outlined jy 
your columns, and various practical objections might phe 
raised to specific points in his proposals, but it is, so far as ] 
know, the first attempt to work out on paper an idea to which 
good many people (not all, by any means, impractical 
‘idealists **) rather nebulously subscribe, and as such I think 
it deserves serious consideration and discussion. If we wish to 
maintain the status quo unaltered we must realise that sooner or 
later we shall probably have to fight for it ; and I think we mug 
ask ourselves: Are we quite satisfied that we have right on 
our side? And if we are, shall we be able to convince our 
potential friends ?—I am, &c., ELSPETH Hux_ey, 
112 St. Mary Abbots Court, London, W.14. 


A NATIONAL SERVICE PLAN 
|To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR} 

Sir,—In your issue for December 2nd Mr. Lennard criticised 
the admirable proposal by Sir Cyril Norwood for a training 
in national service that is not directed only to military needs 
but at once productive and educational in a wider sense. To 
this Mr. Lennard objects, first, that in face of the urgency of 
the present situation such a plan is too remote from immediate 
needs ; and secondly, that organised camps for open-air work 
at the age of 18 would withdraw the youth of the country from 
higher education or from industrial work of greater usefulness, 
We may, in time of crisis, need to take emergency measures ; 
but, as Mr. Eagar points out in the same issue, in order to 
ensure permanently satisfactory results there is need also of 
a long-term policy. As one who has spent his life in educa- 
tional work, I write in support of the proposal for a special 
period of open-air training, as being of the utmost value 
whether for its benefit to physical fitness and productive 
capacity, or for the opportunities it gives for extending general 
culture and for overcoming class barriers. Mr. Eagar doubts 
if it is any use attempting to repair damage done by lack of 
care and guidance to those who have already left school for 
some years, and urges that some hours a week at continuation 
schools would be a more effective measure. He is certainly 
right in advocating that the school-leaving age should be 
raised; but is this enough? School education for those of 
every class requires to be supplemented by something which 
a training on the lines proposed could give, both in improved 
national health, in experience of co-operation in productive 
work, and in the development of a civic sense; and this at 
an age when the need and the value of such a training can be 
better appreciated. ‘Though not intended to provide directly 
for the particular requirements, military and industrial, of a 
time of war, it would furnish far better material for these in 
case of need; and the gain to the nation at all times, in 
making citizens at once more capable of service and more 
ready to give it, can hardly be overrated. 

There is, however, one noticeable lack in Sir Cyril Norwood’s 
proposal. Why should it be confined to one sex only ? Have 
women no national service to undertake, both as workers in 
time of war and in their outlook and contribution to national 
policy as citizens ? Do they not also need such a period of 
training, and would they not benefit as much by one, not 
necessarily on the land but in equally healthy conditions ? 
Surely no training for national service can be considered 
complete from an educational standpoint unless it applies to 
both sexes.—Yours, &c., J. H. BApDLey. 

The Old Vicarage, Cholesbury. 


THE TRUTH IN GERMANY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—I have recently received the following unsigned letter 
from a German pastor whom I met some years ago. I am 
prepared to vouch for its authenticity, but I cannot disclose 
the writer’s name. He describes it as ‘‘ An open letter from a 
German citizen to Dr. Goebbels, Minister of State.” It is 
dated November 15th. 


‘*' Today we Germans are under the painful necessity of 


seeking the hospitality of the columns of foreign newspapers 
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pecause we are completely muzzled in our own country. 
Patriotism, not any inclination to ‘ high treason,’ compels us 
to take this course ; love of our country makes us want to clear 
our Fatherland of the reproach that the German people is 
really supporting the revolting and barbarous methods now 
being used in the persecution of the Jews—methods which 
have justifiably roused the indignation of the whole civilised 
world. They rouse exactly similar indignation in the great 
majority of the German people, who, with feelings of shame 
and horror, are obliged to witness both the further steps now 
being taken against Jewish churches and businesses, and the 
new State ordinances which, in ‘ legal’ form, burden us with 
afresh load of national guilt. 

“You, Dr. Goebbels, assert that the whole German people 
is behind these measures and that you are merely carrying 
out the people’s will, That is an appalling untruth and an 
insult to the German people. Wherever one goes one hears 
only expressions of regret and indignation at these measures. 
Itis only a comparatively small clique, composed of those whom 
you have turned into fanatics, partly of hangers-on dependent 
on your favour, who applaud you. 

“If, indeed, as you say, the whole German people were 
behind you, why do you suppress every free expression of 
opinion ? Why may the Press publish only what you prescribe ? 
Why is everyone who dares to utter a word of criticism taken off 
either to prison or to a concentration camp ? Why does every 
civil servant and every workman lose his job if he declines 
to take part in whatever activity is prescribed for him by National 
Socialism ? Why do you organise such a reign of terror at 
election times and entirely muzzle the Opposition ? Why do 
you quite openly falsify the election results ? Is that the ‘ true 
democracy ’ of which you are for ever talking ? Is that how you 
‘carry. out the people’s will’? No, this is the truth of the 
matter : you seized power by lying and trickery, and ultimately 
by appealing to the lowest human instincts—to the ‘ beast 
within us,’ to use the apt expression of a member of the 
Reichstag. Now, by hitherto unheard of terrorism, by the 
suppression of every kind of freedom, by a refinement of lying 
propaganda which produces a mental atmosphere of clouded 
fanaticism—by these methods you exercise your power against 
the will of the people. 

“This mendacity is shown in your statement that the excesses, 
the burning of synagogues and the wrecking of shops, were 
not ‘ organised.’ What German does not laugh at that idea ? 
If it were true, why were the police idle spectators everywhere, 
only arresting Jews and not the incendiaries, the wreckers, 
and the plunderers ? Why were the fire brigades only concerned 
to save other buildings, not attempting anywhere to save the 
synagogues ? Why did local party leaders instruct and indeed 
compel factory staffs or members of the Storm Troops against 
their will, to go out and join in the wrecking ? 

* You, Dr. Goebbels, may be able to rule a little longer by 
these methods. For the people are helpless. But depend 
upon it that one day justice will be done, for ‘God is not 
mocked.’ ”—Yours faithfully, Amy SAYLE, 

Member of the London County Council. 

33 Campden Hill Road, Kensington, W.8. 


SCANDINAVIAN VIEWS OF GERMANY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—May I be allowed to comment on the article from a 
Scandinavian correspondent published in last week’s issue of 
The Spectator 2? Everybody knows the truth of what he says 
about attempts at exercising a ‘‘ Nazi censorship outside 
Germany.’ But the article gives an erroneous picture of the 
effects on public opinion in Scandinavia. _ 

The statement that ‘‘except for one or two courageous 
newspapers in Sweden, the Press of these democratic countries 
is beginning to display a caution in dealing with German 
affairs that bodes ill for the future ’’ shows that your corre- 
spondent has not tested his sources. It is true that the Con- 
servative Press of the Scandinavian countries has shown the 
same leniency towards Nazi policies as the Conservative Press 
of most other countries. But this Press does not represent the 
dominant public opinion of the Scandinavian countries. 

The Government Press is as scathing in its comment on the 
internal and external policies of the Berlin-Rome Axis as ever 
and provides a perhaps more complete news-service in that 
respect than corresponding newspapers elsewhere. In addition 
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the organisations of the governing parties devote sufficient 
time and energy to foreign affairs, including the Fascist 
menace, to make the conclusion of your correspondent wide 
of the mark, viz.: ‘* there is no doubt that newspaper readers 
in these countries now know even less of what goes on in 
Germany than they used to, and (that) they are gradually getting 
a more favourable impression of Herr Hitler and his works.” 
The latter is certainly not the opinion in Germany as expressed 
quite recently in the Vodlkischer Beobachter and the Essener 
National-Zeitung. 

This conclusion is, in any case, untrue of every section of 
the newspaper reading public in Scandinavia after the new 
outbreak of pogroms in Germany. Even the leading Conservative 
newspaper of Copenhagen, to which your correspondent refers, 
was unqualified in its reaction. 

In the circumstances it would be bad politics for any of the 
Governments in Scandinavia to yield to German pressure to 
the extent suggested by your correspondent, particularly as 
the freedom of the Press is firmly lodged in the Scandinavian 
constitutions. It is, in any case, untrue that the ‘“ Danish 
Government have already surrendered to” threats from 
Germany. Your correspondent does not make it quite clear 
that the apparently enforced leave of the foreign editor of the 
Copenhagen newspaper was due to a threatened advertisement 
boycott and not to pressure by the Danish Government. 

Articles such as you publish today are creating a legend 
of Scandinavian subservience to Nazi interests which is not 
only wrong but does more to help Dr. Goebbels than anything 
this gentleman might attempt in Scandinavia itself. The 
Scandinavian retort to reports such as yours in the British 
Press is, quite frankly, that any “caution” displayed in 
Scandinavia would be due rather to the impression made by 
the policies of the Western Powers than to any German 
pressure.—Yours faithfully, BJARNE BrRAATOY, Ph.D. 

Scandinavian Newspaper Correspondent in London. 

53 Albany Street, London, N.W.1. 


THE SOVIET ARMY 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—My purpose is not, as Mr. Edwyn Bevan implies, to 
uphold Soviet prestige, but to get as mear as may be to the 
truth. Mr. Pirow, M. de Kerillis, and others tell us (what 
is indeed confirmed by the ominous trend of international 
affairs) that the ‘‘ poised snow ”’ may well become an avalanche 
next spring. In such circumstances I believe it to be of vital 
importance for the British public to form now as correct an 
estimate as possible of Soviet military strength. That is my 
excuse for continuing this discussion. Out of the clash of 
differing opinions truth may emerge. 

By confusing Soviet supplies to China with Soviet attack 
on Japan (which I discussed separately), Mr. Bevan seeks to 
create an appearance of contradictions in my previous letter. 
There were no such contradictions. And just as Mr. Baker 
White sought to throw doubt on the value of statements by 
correspondents of The Times by saying these were ‘* purely 
personal expressions of opinion,” so Mr. Bevan seeks to dis- 
credit my statements by implying that they are mere guesses. 
These well-worn controversial tricks do not help sound dis- 
cussion. The truth is that, short of omniscience, all opinions 
and statements involve some degree of uncertainty and guess- 
work ; but this does not mean that they are valueless. 

I find it difficult to take seriously Mr. Bevan’s suggestion 
that Russia, on the excuse of a hypothetical future threat to her 
interests, should resort to unprovoked aggression on Man- 
chukuo and Japan. Mr. Bevan thinks that military weakness 
restrains Russia from such unprovoked aggression. Against 
this view I put the following. (1) The Soviet Government 
has consistently worked for international peace—see letter in 
The Spectator, April sth, 1938. (2) That Government 
has throughout been loyal to the League of Nations and the 
Pact of Paris (Kellogg Pact) to which it ts a signatory, and has 
subscribed to a definition of aggression (July 3rd, 1933) which 
forbids such action as Mr. Bevan suggests. (3) An unpro- 
voked attack on Japan would in all probability set many people 
whooping-up a world-wide crusade against the * Bolshevik 
”—-a crusade with the anti-Comintern Powers in the 
van, urging on the rest with hysterical propaganda to a final trial 
> world. ‘hat 


clear by 


menace 


of strength between Russia and the rest ot 
this is Herr Hitler’s objective is made reasonably 
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Lord Londonderry in Ourselves and Germany (e.g., p. 101). 
(4) Recent evidence from many quarters of Soviet military 
power. Here are a few more examples. 

In the Daily Telegraph for January 26th, January 27th, 
February 9th and March 31st of this year, possibly on other 
dates as well, there were reports from one of another of that 
journal’s correspondents at Berlin, Tokyo and Shanghai. 
These reports confirmed that Germany and Japan fear military 
action by the Soviet Union. Why this fear if the Soviet is 
not able to intervene effectively ? In The Times for May 27th, 
the Riga correspondent stated that the Moscow newspapers, 
including Jzvestia, had declared that the Soviet would fulfil 
all obligations towards France and Czechoslovakia—a declar- 
ation, as already pointed out, that was repeated by Mr. Litvinov 
on September 2nd and September 23rd. In the Sunday 
Times, October 2nd, the Diplomatic Correspondent said that 
“without Russia there might never have been a Munich 
meeting at all, since the Russian military strength was a vital 
factor in the alinement of forces which prepared the ground 
for the conference.” My interpretation of this is that Munich 
was an outcome of a desire for a four-power pact at all costs ; 
this desire being itself due to the unreasoning fear of acknow- 
. ledged Soviet military and economic strength, repeatedly 
referred to in the conversations between Lord Londonderry 
and his German friends. Note that though Lord London- 
derry’s book was not published until March, 1938, he nowhere 
suggests that Soviet military power has declined since Herr 
Hitler gave it such a tremendous testimonial (pp. 100-103) 
Reference should also be made to pp. 87, 94, 95, 97, 124, 149. 
Anyone who wishes to understand the Chamberlain Govern- 
ment’s attitude to the Fascist and Soviet Governments cannot 
do better than make a careful study of the genezsl trend of 
Ourselves and Germany. Many other books touching on the 
subject of the Soviet Army might be quoted, of which Fapai 
over Asia (Right Book Club, 1938) is an example. The 
author, Mr. W. H. Chamberlin, has first-hand knowledge of 
Japan and Soviet Russia, and is no admirer of the Soviet 
régime. He says: ‘“‘ Japan’s time to strike [against Russia] 
would have been soon after the occupation of Manchukuo. 
. .. Now the Soviet position, military and economic, is 
much stronger. ... Moreover, internal conditions have 
improved to a point where the collapse of morale and outbreaks 
of mutiny and revolt among mobilised peasant soldiers . 
could not be anticipated at the present time, at least in the 
early stages of the war.” 

May I conclude by saying that whether or not the campaign 
to discredit the Soviet Army, after years of describing it as a 
menace, was in the beginning officially inspired (by the 
indirect method to which we are now well accustomed) to 
forestall criticism of the Munich agreement, it certainly got 
under way just at the right time ?—Yours faithfully, 

The Old Rectory, Harescombe, Glos. HuGH P. Vow Les. 


[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. The 
Spectator.] 
SOBER BRITAIN 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Since 1930 more than 1,000,000 unemployed have 


been absorbed into industry, and more people are in employ- 
ment and the wages bill is many millions higher than ever 
before in the history of the country, yet convictions for 
drunkenness are 7,000 fewer than in 1930 and 49,000 fewer 
than in 1920. The wonder then is not, as Janus suggests, why 
more people are getting drunk every year, but why there is 
such a small volume of drunkenness in a period of unprecedented 
prosperity. 

Is it fair to select 1932 as the datum year on which to establish 
that our people are lapsing into drunkenness? In that year 
the country was faced with a financial crisis and an extra tax 
of 1d. per pint of beer in an attempt to extract £10,000,000 
more revenue from the working classes, and convictions were 
the lowest on record. In 1933 the total jumped by 20 per 
cent., but the rate of increase has declined in every succeeding 
year to § per cent. in 1937. 

The increases are confined almost entirely to industrial 
areas with a large ‘‘ foreign’”’ population—men living in 
lodgings and away from home ties and influence, for whom 
the public house is the only social centre, but many areas 
show decreases, and there is little evidence of a general increase 
in drunkenness, W.H. Worsnor, 


Bristol. 





—__ 


BRITISH POLICY IN PALESTINE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—We the undersigned non-official British residents of 
long standing in Palestine wish to emphasise certain points, an 
understanding of which we feel is essential to a just solution of 
the present problems. 

1. The failure of Government to take into account Arab 
opposition to its policy in Palestine during the last 20 years 
has led many Arabs to believe that the only way in which 
they can call attention to their grievances is by the use of 
violence. Many of them deplore such methods, yet we believe 
the vast majority of the Arab population, both Moslem and 
Christian, is in wholehearted sympathy with the national 
rebellion. 

The injustices inflicted on many innocent persons through 
the imposition of collective fines, demolition of houses and 
arrests, have further embittered them and strengthened their 
unity. Consequently the Arab population as a whole js 
dominated by, and at the mercy of, the orders of the rebel 
leaders. Unwillingness to conform to such orders has, in 
many cases, resulted in a distressing loss of life. 

2. The Arabs’ continued friendship towards individual 
Britishers uninterrupted during the strife of the past two 
years, despite their repeated disappointments over Govern- 
ment’s policy, offers hope that there is still a basis of mutual 
goodwill upon which confidence in H.M. Government can 
be rebuilt. 

3. Now that the Arabs are genuinely dominated by the 
fear of eventual Jewish control of the country, it is essential 
for H.M. Government to give some definite assurance that 
in no circumstance would they permit the percentage of Jews 
in the country to exceed 4o per cent. of the total population, 
as was suggested by Viscount Samuel in ‘the House of Lords 
on July 20th, 1938. This is not far from the proportion 
suggested by Arabs on numerous occasions. The Arabs 
feel that in agreeing to accept some such figure they would 
be taking more than their share towards solving the problem 
of world Jewry. 

4. Peace by negotiation is in every way better than an 
imposed solution. Any effort to browbeat the Arabs _ into 
submission before negotiations are undertaken will but further 
embitter Arab feeling and make the task more difficult in 
the end. Negotiations, however, in our opinion, cannot 
begin until some way is found out of the impasse created by 
the deportation, exile or flight from Palestine of the recognised 
leaders of Arab opinion and the imprisonment of many other 
leading persons. The declaration of some sort of amnesty 
would, we believe, immediately relieve the present tension 
and create the atmosphere essential to the finding of a solution 
equitable to all concerned. 

5. Finally we would call attention to the statistics of casualties 
from July ist to October 31st of this year which, 
as published in the Palestine Post of November Ist, 1938, 
amount to no fewer than the appalling total of 2,461, made up 
as follows : 





Arabs killed 1,089—wounded 504 


Jews » s19y— 2 454 
British ,, 42— 5; 138 
Others ” = » 6 

1,359 1,102 


To this must be added the immense loss of property which 
has taken place in the country.—Yours faithfully, 
A. I. MacRae, General Secretary, Y.W.C.A., 1922- 
1926; J. F. THORNTON DueEsBurRy, Head- 
master of St. George’s School, Jerusalem ; 
Harry F. Key, Civil Engineer, 1917-1938 ; 
M. C. WARBURTON, Joint Secretary Diocesan 
Board of Education ; CHARLOTTE ELLIs, Bishop 
Gobat School, 1894-1925; JANET W. Mac- 
INNES (widow of the late Bishop R. MacInnes), 
Secretary, Church Missionary Society ; 
RicHAaRD HuGuHeEs, Ex-Government Land 
Valuer and Arbitrator; KENNETH L. ReEy- 
NOLDS, Headmaster, St. George’s School, 
Jerusalem, 1904-1929; WINIFRED A. COATE, 
Principal, Jerusalem Girls’ College ; Eric F. F. 
BisHop, Principal, Newman School of Missions, 


Jerusalem, November 2nd, 1938, 
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RAILWAYS AND ROADS 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
gin,—May I offer a few remarks (disjointed for the sake of 
previty) upon Mr. Arnold Plant’s article ? 

(1) Is there evidence that a named industrial competitor 
has strengthened his competing power because roads have been 
more lavishly constructed in his country than in ours ? 

(2) Money is not unlimited even for a government. Is 
there any authoritative opinion that more strategical advantage 
will be got by new roads or reconstructed roads than by other 
means ? 

(3) Is it right that road operators should have the same 
facilities for objecting to increased traffic on the railways as 
nilway companies have for objecting to increased traffic on 
the roads ? ~The railway companies bought the land for their 
tracks, mad2 tunnels and embankments and bridges, metalled 
and fenced the tracks, installed signallers, spent and keep on 
spending much money in preventing their traffic from being a 
danger to life and limb or an injury to property (e.g., by sever- 
ance). Ihe road operators incur no similar capital costs. 
They operate on a system of roads which is the result of much 
public expenditure over many years. They damage property 
(.g.. by vibration and severance) without liability to pay. 
The restrictions of 1930 were intended to -prevent the 
enlargement of their desire beyond measure. 

(4) The road operators use the by-roads as well as the main 
roads; will use them mor? according as ribbon development 
is prevented. Many heavy vehicles which desire to pick up 
traffic (goods or passengers) will avoid the specially constructed 
and comparatively uninhabited stretches of road. It is plain that 
more of the cost of construction and maintenance should be 
charged against heavy traffic than its merely numerical pro- 
portion. A considerable part of the money derived from 
lighter cars replaces the old carriage tax and should be credited 
to general revenue. It can be shown that rates and taxes 
provide part of the cost. 

(5) The removal of the obligation to publish and adhere to 
rates for the conveyance of goods by railway would increase 
the dang =r of undue preference which is, in practice, the quotation 
of lower rates for large custom. The man in a small or struggling 
way of business would lose, or might lose. But what help 
will the small man get from the road operators ? They are not 
common carriers. They are not forbidden to discriminate. 
They do not publish their rates. Are they so virtuous as to 
deny better rates to larger customers or to easier hauls ? Would 
the road operators prefer to accept such obligations and to 
organise themselves, so that the obligations could be enforced ? 


—Yours faithfully, F. C. GATES. 
Cade House, Heathfield, Sussex. 
BRITISH POLICY NOW 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—I can’t argue with Mr. Ramsay Muir about might-have- 
beens. Let it be agreed that he knows better than Mr. Lloyd 
George what the boundaries of Czecho-Slovakia ought to be, 
better than Mr. Chamberlain how Herr Hitler ought to have 
been handled, and, best of all, how this country might, even 
single-handed, have performed all the obligations attaching to 
the League of Nations. It seems a pity that with all this 
knowledge he should not be in a position of greater responsibility. 
—Yours, &c. J. A. SPENDER. 
Warren End, Farnborough, Kent. 


BOMBERS OR FIGHTERS? 
[To thz Editor of THe SPECTATOR], 

Sirn—Mr. E. N. B. Bentley disagrees with my contention 
that we should concentrate on the production of bombers 
on the ground that we have at present only two types of really 
modern fighters in service, but several types of bombers. He 
assumes that because we have several types of bombers that 
we have large numbers of bombers. True we have more 
bombers of all types than fighters, but we have very few more 
long range modern bombers than fighters. Of the three types 
he mentions in support of his argument, only one has an 
effective radius of action that can compare with the majority 
of German and Italian bombers. 

In a further effort to support his argument he says that the 
Bristol ‘Blenheim’ ‘Shas been produced in such large 


quantities that we can actually afford to spare some for export.” 
These machines have been allowed to be exported not for the 
apparent reason that we have enough of them ourselves but 
for the strategic reason that it is valuable to have the Air 
Arms of friendly countries conversant and equipped with 
machines in use in the R.A.F. 

Mr. John North, in his letter on the same subject, says that 
the R.A.F. “‘ refused to be bothered to supply more than a 
couple of targets for anti-aircraft practice by London Terri- 
torials.” last summer. He forgets that some thousands of 
hours were done by civil machines chartered by the Air 
Ministry for this purpose. 

In pursuing his arguments in favour of the fighter he asks, 
‘And why do bombers in Spain now operate with a fighter 
escort?” The fighter is extremely valuable to the bomber 
as an escort. Unfortunately it is only possible to co-operate 
in this way when the bomber’s target lies within the fighter’s 
limited range from the home base. In Spain the distance 
involved make fighter escorts possible. In a European con- 
flagration these distances are too great for them.—Yours 
faithfully, NIGEL TANGYE. 

17 Half Moon Street, London, W.1. 


AID FOR REFUGEE SCHOLARS 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—I should be grateful if you would allow me through 
your columns to draw to the attention of your readers the 
special contribution which the Society for the Protection 
of Science and Learning is making, and has been making 
over the past five years, to the refugee problem, which the 
whole of the civilised world is today facing with such remark- 
able spontaneity and generosity. 

This society (of which His Grace the Archbishop of York 
is president and Sir Frederick Kenyon chairman) exists to 
help scholars and scientists displaced from their own univer- 
sities and professions to be re-absorbed into academic ufe 
elsewhere, so that their intellectual gifts and training may 
not be wasted and so that each individual scientist, scholar 
and doctor may still be able to make the contribution to 
knowledge which in many cases he and he alone is capable 
of making. So far wz have succeed2d in placing over 599 
permanently and nearly 350 temporarily and amongst thos2 
whom we have been privileged to help are men and women 
whose intellectual gifts and genius form part of the cultural 
wealth of the world. 

The society is holding a number of meetings early in 
February in the academic centres throughout the country 
to enable all those engaged in teaching, learning and research 
to give corporate and tangible expression to their sympathy. 
I hope these meetings will have the most generous possible 
support, as the latest developments in Germany, the crisis 
in Czecho-Slovakia and the new legislation in Italy have trebled 
our waiting lists and made each individual problem more 
pressing and acute. As vice-president of the society I should 
be grateful if you would publish this letter so that this part 
of the work undertaken to help these distinguished refugees 
and exiles of learning may be widely known.—I am, Sir, 
yours, &c. W. H. BEvERIDGE, Vice-President. 

Society for the Protection of Science and Learning, 

6 Gordon Square, Londox, W.C. 1. 


NATIONALISM IN NORTHERN IRELAND 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—I have read the letter of Mr. George C. J. Young, 

M.P., in your issue of November 25th. It is an excellent 

example of the abil'ty of a clever controversialist to get out a 

set of figures to prove any theory or buttress any cause, 

however weak or unsustainable it may be. 

The figures of the poll in the joint constituency of Fermanagh 
and Tyrone in the two elections to the Imperial Parliament 
in 1922 and 1923 are carefully avoided by him. In the 1922 
election the highest of the two Nationalist candidates polled 
45,236, and the highest of the two Unionists 38,640—majority 
6,596. In 1923 the Nationalist majority was 6,256. The 
only issue put before the people was the Unity of Ireland. 
In addition, it is well known that many Nationalists dare 
not come to the poll by reason of Orange intimidation. 
Nationalist agents had had to be rescued out of the booths 
in both counties when the po!! closed owing to the threatening 
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attitude of the “B” or paid special police of Lord 
Craigavon. 

In the last (1935) election, as Mr. Young must know, there 
was a dispute in the Nationalist ranks on the question of 
attending or abstaining from Westminster. Two Absten- 
tionists went forward at the very last minute, and the poll, 
therefore, was not nearly so exhaustive as it should have been. 
Mr. Young discreetly veils these circumstances, whilst quoting 
his figures. 

, In the 1924 election in Derry, no Nationalist stood. A 
Republican, Mr. Mawhinney, became a candidate. He had 
virtually no organisation and little or no funds, and hence 
he had no representative in many of the booths, with the result 
that impersonation was upon a wholesale scale. Out of a 
total Protestant population of 55,186 (including babies and 
all persons under 21 years of age, with inmates of institutions 
and the dead), he polled almost 31,000! This was far beyond 
his figures upon the register. On the other hand, out of a 
population of 39,348, the Republican only polled 5,859 votes. 
Really, Mr. Young is just making too excellent a case out of 
his statistics ! 

The Armagh (1935) election was exactly the same kind of 
contest. No Nationalist entered the field. A Republican 
was nominated, who also lacked organisation, funds, or any- 
thing like adequate help for the task he had undertaken. 
Wholesale impersonation by the Unionist agents followed. 
The entire register, including dead and absent, was voted 
in some booths early in the day ! , 

It is grotesque to quote figures, secured in such circum- 
stances, as any indication of the wishes of the people of these 
counties upon any matter. 

Mr. Young’s own county is a good example of what gerry- 
mandered single-member constituencies can produce in 
contrast with P.R. Under P.R., Antrim County, with a 
Nationalist population of ulmost 40,000, elected one Nationalist 
Member to the Northern Parliament. It cannot return any 
now. Every group of 22,000 of Mr. Young’s Partitionist 
friends can elect a Member, but the 40,000 Nationalists are 
left unrepresented. 

The figures of the Census for 1936, for four of the six 
counties forming Northern Ireland, will put the matter almost 
beyond dispute as to what result would follow from a free 
vote of the people. I do not think Mr. Young would claim 
that, after being boycotted and persecuted on account of 
religion for 17 years, any Catholic could now be found to 
vote for a nominee of the Northern Government. Lord 
Craigavon, Prime Minister, in reply to me in the Northern 
Parliament on March 2oth, 1934, admitted that his Minister 
for Agriculture (Sir Basil Brooke) ‘‘ spoke as a Member of 
His Majesty’s Government . . . and there is not one of my 
colleagues who does not entirely agree with him ”—when 
he publicly advised the people at Derry and Fermanagh “ not 
to employ Catholics, who are 99 per cent. disloyal.” The 
figures are: 


All other 
Catholics denominations 
Armagh = *. oe 49475 595340 
Derry Co... 0 si 39,348 555186 
Derry Boro .. 5 ‘i 27,062 18,097 
Fermanagh .. i te 30,196 24,373 
Tyrone Ne es - 70,595 56,991 
Totals for 4 counties sit 216,676 213,987 


So that there is a clear majority in four out of the six counties 
of 2,689 in favour of Irish unity. I should also add that many 
Protestants would vote for a United Ireland, as they are con- 
vinced they would have nothing to fear and much to gain. 

The policy of the Government is, as Lord Craigavon has 
admitted, to drive out all people who do not agree with him. 
This is being attempted by intimidation, persecution and 
starvation or boycotting. From 1926 to 1936 the Census will 
show that the Nationalist or Catholic majority dropped from 
45537 to 2,689. The Annual Report of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion for 1937 shows, however, that there are 36,574 Catholic 
children attending the public elementary schools of Northern 
Ireland from these four counties, whilst all the other denomina- 
tions only total 32,442, a Catholic majority of 4,132. 

I challenge Mr. Young, or any Member of the Northern 
Government, to say they will accept the verdict of the people 
of these four counties on the matter of the Unity of Ireland. 
—Yours truly, CAHIR HEALY, 

M.P., Northern Parliament. 
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“ CHASSEURS, SACHEZ CHASSER” 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


La chasse vient de fermer sur toute l’étendue du territojre. 
Il n’y a plus qu’a graisser fusils et brodequins en attendan 
la saison prochaine. Le hasard veut qu’elle ouvrira quelque; 
semaines aprés la célébration du 150e anniversaire de h 
Révolution. Combien de chasseurs se souviendront, a cetie 
occasion, que c’est grace a celle-ci qu’ils peuvent poursuiyre 
hévres et perdreaux ? Sous l’ancien régime, en effet, le droit 
de chasse était domanial et inhérent a4 la seigneuric. Poyr 
en jouir il fallait étre ‘‘ gentilhomme, ou bien bourgeois oy 
roturier possédant fief.” Aujourd’hui il suffit de verser |e 
prix modique d’un permis, car une des menues conséquence; 
de la Révolution fut de démocratiser la chasse. 

(Par parenthése, il y eut beaucoup d’autres menues consé- 
quences. Pour la commémoration de 1939 elles pourraient 
fournir le sujet d’une intéressante monographie. Le moindre 
écolier, par exemple, citerait le cas des pigeons, car ses manuels 
histoire ne manquent pas de rappeler que jadis le seigneur 
seul avait un pigeonnier et que ses oiseaux dévastaient les 
récoltes. Est-ce pour souligner cette conquéte du peuple 
que tant de pigeonniers furent ajoutés aux habitations rurales 
dans certaines contrées? C’est la question que nous nous 
posions en traversant le Languedoc au cours des derniéres 
vacances.) 

Pour en revenir 4 nos chasseurs, ce qu’on appelle couramment 
“permis de chasse ” fut institué en 1810 par décret impérial, 
Cette désignation est du reste inexacte, puisque la permission 
se limite au “‘ port d’armes de chasse.” Au début le prix du 
permis était de trente francs ; seize ans plus tard il fut réduit 
de moitié. II s’agissait de francs-or, bien entendu. Depuis 
1920 il existe deux sortes de permis, l’un général, valable 
pour toute la France, autre départemental, utilisable seule- 
ment dans la région d’émission. Ce dernier ne codte qu’une 
cinquantaine de francs-papier, prix auquel il fut ramené 
aprés une augmentation qui avait provoqué une diminution 
considérable du nombre de demandes. Chaque saison il en 
est délivré environ 1,500,000. 

Mais si le permis est 4 la portée de toutes les bourses, il ne 
suffit pas d’en étre détenteur pour se mettre en campagne. La 
loi est formelle : nul ne peut chasser sur une terre sans |’autori- 
sation du propri¢taire. Les chasseurs se divisent donc en trois 
catégories principales : les grands propriétaires et leurs invités, 
les membres de sociétés de chasse et les particuliers assez 
aisés pour louer des droits, les petits propriétaires qui chassent 
sur leurs propres terres, isolément ou en s’associant avec les 
voisins. Les grandes chasses ont mal a lutter contre des frais 
portés au centuple par la crise. Les sociétés ne cessent 
d’augmenter le taux de la participation. Le petit propriétaire, 
cultivateur en général, se défend mieux ; l’Etat, qui conserve 
le monopole des poudres, lui fait payer les cartouches un peu 
plus cher, mais c’est tout. 

En somme, c’est le chasseur moyen qui prédomine en 
France. Ses prétentions ne sont pas excessives : un lapin ou 
deux, quelques perdreaux ou un liévre. S7’il est paysan, il 
prendra part en outre a quelques battues au sanglier, grand 
ravageur de ses champs. S/’il est bourgeois de la ville, sa 
société de chasse pourra aspirer a des piéces plus aristocratiques. 
Les fastueux tableaux de chasse, ceux qui figurent dans les 
nouvelles mondaines des gazettes, sont réservés aux grands 
proprictaires. Encore se font-ils de plus en plus rares. Le 
temps n’est plus ou les invités d’un Gordon Bennett, par 
exemple, abattaient prés d’un millier de faisans 4 deux pas de 
Paris, dans ses tirés du parc de Versailles. 

Du reste, le gibier tend 4 diminuer dans toutes les régions. 
Les causes sont multiples : accroissement du nombre de permis 
délivrés (600,000 de plus en dix ans), armes perfectionnées 
qui favorisent le braconnier aussi bien que le chasseur respec- 
tueux des lois, dénudation de terrains boisés, extension de 
lusage des machines aratoires qui n’épargnent pas les couvées— 
VYénumeération deviendrait fastidueuse. Mais les chasseurs 
représentent une force et Etat a entendu leur doléances. Par 
toute la France aujourd’hui on rencontre des écriteaux : 
** Ministére de L’Agriculture. Réserve Nationale de Chasse.” 
De lavis général il n’était que temps d’appliquer des mesures 
de conservation. Sans cela Pheure paraissait proche ot l’on 
aurait vu une multiplication démesurée des héros d’Alphonse 
Daudet ; les chasseurs de casquettes de Tarascon, 
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OXFORD 


INFELIX 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


OxrorD has deserved it: that is our first thought on closing 
this sumptuous record of a crime. The lovely photographs 
of Mr. Moholy-Nagy lean, as it were, over the characters 
in Mr. Betjeman’s pages with an effect of horrifying incongruity, 
lending the whole ‘thing the kind of moral sense we are not 
accustomed to in Oxford guides. Buffy Bounce, the athletic 
Fellow of St. Ervan’s, goes. breezily by under the elaborate 
Jacobean Tower of the Five Orders—an angel trumpets above 
the bald head and the lion and the unicorn pose imperishably 
in stone. 

“Who doesn’t know ‘ Buffy’? And who, who knows him, 
doesn’t love him? Reginald Bounce is his proper name, though 
one forgets that ‘ Buffy’ has a Christian name at all—somehow 
‘Buffy’ suits so well that round, jovial, red-faced fellow whom 
you may sce any time in the summer trotting down in shorts, his 
bald head gleaming above his white sweater, on his way to toggers 
or boggers playing leap-froggers with an undergraduate, his great 
boisterous laugh swinging lixe a gust of wind up into the elm trees 
of Christ Church Walk.” 


Certainly something, somewhere, somehow, has gone wrong : 
North Oxford may have been built for Buffy, but not the 
Camera, the Tower of the Winds, the Divinity School with 
the ancient studded doors leading in to Medicine, Jurisprudence, 
and Theology. 

Mr. Betjeman opens his book with a few general essays— 
on the three Oxfords (the old agricultural town, the University 
and the modern industrial city), on undergraduates, dons 
and college servants ; and afterwards in close double-column 
he takes the reader for an alphabetical tour of the city and the 
university (Revival Gothic plays a large part, and—as we 
should expect—the shades of theological opinion in all the 
dim forgotten churches are neatly differentiated). Nobody can 
catch atmosphere better than Mr. Betjeman—whether he is 
describing the little shops poked away in St. Ebbe’s with 
their ‘‘ painted firescreens, writhing vases, cumbersome clocks 
such as might deck the parlour of some small farm among the 
elms ten or twenty miles away,” the “ purple mouldering 
quality of Oxford stone,” or the literary society (‘a lot of 
chuckling between the pipe-sucks as to who has got the 
unexpurgated edition and who has not ”’). He can distinguish 
with the exactness of an anthropologist between the different 
college and inter-college sets—and a word of praise is due 
here to Mr. Osbert Lancaster’s drawing of the Union members : 
the negro with his waisted, belted sports-jacket and little 
pointed shoes, and the Welshman, with tattered commoner’s 
gown, bicycle clips, a breast-pocket full of fountain pens and 
pencils, unshaven chin, supporting a bicycle with odd ancient 
bars like a yak’s horns. I think Mr. Betjeman has a rather 
undeserved contempt though for the “ dim men” 

‘““ They creep out of their rooms to the Hall and speak to nobody. 
Their rooms are a blank. The college furniture is theirs—the 
cumbrous sofa, the carpet with holes in it, the table with its baize 


cover, the looking glass over the chimney- -piece, a packet of ten 
Players and one of those enormous boxes of ‘ Club’ matches. 


Regular attendants at lectures, Sunday walkers beyond 
Witney, keeping up vitality with cocoa, they do belong— 
if not to the best period of Oxford architecture, at any rate 
to the darkest, most mouldering mediaeval building. They 
represent the poor student and go back to the days before the 
sumptuous Jacobean pageaniry or the Carolingian Royal 
Sockeay acidities—t0 the lean tare of which More wrote. Grant 
An Oxford University Chest. By John Betjeman. 
by L. Moholy-Nagy. (John Miles. 15s.) 


Photographs 


them at any rate that they do not smack—as the “ fast ” set 
do—of the new by-pass from Wolvercote to Headington. 
These 

“are more like stockbrokers than you would believe possible in 
an Oxford man. There is something a little squalid about them 
when compared with the rich and snobbish sets. Their affairs 
are a little coarse—any girl who can be got and a mock love affair 
after too much luncheon. Many of these poor fellows have spots 
on their faces and wear check caps.” 

From this picture of the living Oxford (ably reinforced 
by the photographs of a college bedroom, a bicycle in front of 
Balliol, and a woman undergraduate all tooth and spectacle, 
bobbed hair and bonhomie—in Mr. Betjeman’s wayward 
way this picture is not listed), we shall all of us miss something. 
I miss the tutor who makes his own clothes, the whiskered 
female don, the decorative and vaguely dangerous woman, 
prominent with a borzoi in the Corn, who alters only in in- 
essentials from generation to generation, and the sinister middle- 
aged man, often a Roman Catholic with diplomatic connexions, 
who settles for a while in the High before he moves on—some 
say by proctor’s order—to South America. And surely too 
there should have been photographs of the G.W.R. station, 
the canal bank and the ‘Lamb and Flag’—one of the few inns 
of beauty left undamaged by the University or the town. 
Ah ! there we reach the rub. 

The other day I came through Oxford by train from Glouces- 
tershire. As the sun went down behind the black meagre 
woods, one passed a landscape of ruin, mediaeval farms like 
abbeys in picturesque decay, the property of Oxford colleges : 
then the big industrious town, lights flickering within unmodel 
factories: dark gasometers and little leaden reservoirs beside 
the enormous waste of Midland lines; villas petering out 
beyond a cemetery into starved fields. We were free again : 
the University city was behind. Nobody who has known 
Oxford well can avoid that feeling of rancour—for the spoilt 
image and the devastating irresponsibility. 

It is an irresponsibility so enormous that at times it seems 
engaging, like an eccentricity, as when the head of a college 
recently broke up a lot of old eighteenth-century glass to stick 
upon the wall. But’ one is less inclined to laugh away the 
threats to Merton Street, Beaumont Street, Ship Street, or the 
monstrous new Bodleian which is rising in Broad Street with 
the apparent purpose of balancing Baker’s, the big store at 
the other end, the plans of which had the blessing of the 
Oxford Preservation Society. Individual members of the 
Bodleian Committee disapprove—I doubt if a single one 
would defend the new building, and yet it goes up, for no 
one will accept responsibility. The Preservation Society 
buys more and more fields outside Oxford from which it is 
possible, on a clear day, to see the gasometers—certamly a 
preferable sight to the new University buildings—and passes 
plans for Rhodes House, Baker’s, the Bodleian: the hollow 
donnish voices mildly complain, hands are raised in little 
Pilate gestures with dainty North Oxford vowels : you cannot 
expect more from the characters so ably drawn by Mr. Betieman 
—from Buffy and Mr. Snugg and Dr. Scurf, Bishop Proudie 
Professor of Comparative Numismatics. Oxford will soon be 
remade in their own image—muddled, ponderous, really rather 
unfunny—instead of in that of Laud and Wilkins and Wren. 
They have the money and the power and the een 
as for the rest of us, the vast scattered army of fortunate exiles, 
Nothing, I suppose, except see to it that 
Cambridge. 


what can we do? 
our sons shall go to 
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Brest-Litovsk: The Forgotten Peace. 
W. Wheeler-Bennett. (Macmillan. 


By John 


‘THE book covers the whole course of events around the treaty— 
the complete breakdown of the Russian armies ; the appalling 
losses suffered by the pitiably equipped troops and _ their 
subsequent loss of morale, leading to the universal clamour 
for peace which rose throughout the Empire ; the speedy fall 
of the well-meaning but ineffective Kerensky ; the negotiations 
and the final victory of the German High Command, impatient 
of Trotsky’s dilatory manoeuvres, over the far-sighted 
Kuhlmann ; the after-effects of the harsh peace terms; some 
of which are still felt in our day. The treatment is cool and 
objective. 


The whole course of the negotiations and acceptance by 
Russia of the treaty of Brest-Litovsk were dominated by 
Lenin’s determination to make peace at any price in order 
to consolidate the Russian Revolution. He needed peace 
since it was chiefly on this issue that the Bolsheviks had over- 
turned Kerensky’s provisional government, which had sought 
to continue the war against Germany in accordance with Russia’s 
pledge to the Allies. Lenin realised sooner than any of his 
followers that he had been hopelessly mistaken in believing 
that a mere declaration of the general principles of peace 
would be enough for all the peoples to revolt and compel their 
Governments to negotiate. He determined on a policy of defeat, 
difficult to defend, bound to meet with spirited opposition 
within the Bolshevik party itself, a policy, moreover, which 
implied setting aside for the time being the ultimate ideal 
of world revolution to save the Revolution in Russia. It was 
this imperative need for peace that led him to impose upon 
his followers the acceptance of the final terms dictated by the 
Germans. These terms were far worse than those offered at 
first and rejected, to allow Trotsky’s plan of ‘‘no war—no 
peace ”’ to be tried out, a plan which, as Lenin had foreseen, 
led only to a further resumption of the German advance 
into Russia along the whole front from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea. Lenin’s last hope of an intervention on behalf of Russia 
failed when the allied Governments declined to follow the 
appeals of their agents in Moscow and Petrograd to seize this 
last chance of keeping Russia on their side against Germany— 
a policy, the risks and disappointments of which the author 
seems inclined to minimise, possibly, perhaps, more than is 
reasonable. No other alternative remained but to accept the 
German terms. The peace treaty of March 3rd, 1918, tore 
from Russia 34 per cent. of her population, 85 per cent. of her 
beet-sugar land, §4 per cent. of her industrial undertakings 
and 89 per cent. of her coal mines. It would hardly be described 
as a ‘“‘ peace of understanding and conciliation,’ which was 
just how it was described in one German paper, yet it gave 
Lenin what he most needed—time to develop and achieve a 
firm Bolshevik grip over Russia. Nor could he be accused 
of inconsistency, since he had laid it down as a principle, 
that “he is no Socialist who will not sacrifice his fatherland 
for the triumph of the Social Revolution.” 


The peace of Brest-Litovsk did not, however, fulfil the 
hopes that the Central Powers had built upon it. They had, 
indeed, broken through the ring of the allied blockade, and the 
very fact of being freed from a military threat in the East was 
in itself important. They were, moreover, relieved of the fear 
of being defeated by starvation, since the wheat of the Ukraine 
was henceforth at their disposal. (The remembrance of this 
fear no doubt inspires Herr Hitler’s book and policy in that 
part of the world.) But to enforce this victor’s peace nearly a 
million men were immobilised in the East at a time when half 
that number would have turned the scale in the earlier stages 
of the last great German offensive in the West, in March. 
Moreover, the brutality of the peace terms imposed by force, 
condoned and ratified by the Reichstag, made President Wilson 
realise that it was futile to appeal to the German masses over 
the head of the Government, since the very liberal elements 
of the country endorsed the Machtpolitik of the High 
Command. 


The last degree of purpose and co-operation necessary for 
an absolute victory had been given to the Allied Powers, who 
henceforth refused unconditionally “‘ to treat with any repre- 
sentatives of the Imperialist régime in Germany.” And when 
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Germany was obliged to sue for peace on the basis of the 
fourteen points, the Allies were in a position to insist on her 
acceptance of their interpretation of them—whether this inter. 
pretation was wise or not is another matter. Much of their 
original idealism was lost in the process. Brest-Litovsk an4 
the evidence which it gave the world of the methods of the 
Central Powers, explain, at least in part, why the Allies at 
Versailles should have exacted the last ounce from defeated 
Germany; and in this way, lead up to many of the post-War 
events and to the tragic state of Europe today. In the introduc. 
tion to this clear and well-informed book, which is rich in g 
mass of interesting facts about the principal actors of this 
strange episode, and suggestive in its careful observation and 
interpretation of the trend of the negotiations, Mr. Wheeler. 
Bennett has pointed out some of the consequences of this 
“forgotten Treaty,” rightly described as ‘‘ one of the important 
milestones in modern history’ since “‘its influence is still 
discernible in the political life and ideological trends of both 
Russia and Germany today.” It explains both the Nazi dreams 
of expansion in Eastern and South-Eastern Europe, and pos- 
sibly that the old Bolshevik party, recently destroyed by Stalin, 
should have reverted “‘ to the Leninist policy of defeatism and 
national immolation to placate for the moment the aggressive 
policies of the two Imperialist-Fascist Powers ’’ (Germany and 
Japan}. What would be the position of the Western Powers 
of Europe should Nazi Germany succeed in re-establishing 
the situation which existed for a few months after the treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk ? If Germany were able to organise within her 
closed system of economy the vast potential wealth of Western 
and South-Western Russia, and colonise lands enough to 
accommodate 209,000,000 Germans—an expansion in full 
accord with the policies laid down in Mein Kampf—their 
position would indeed be precarious. 

It is a curious comment on the mental anarchy of our present 
Western world that the words quoted in the introduction : 
“ Germany will be a world Power or nothing at all ”’ as coming 
from the mouth of Hitler are identical mutatis mutandis with 
words recently uttered by Mr. Eden in the House of Commons, 
“* Great Britain will be a world Power or nothing at all.” 


S. DE M, 


HUNGRY ENGLAND 


Hunger and Work. By J. Kuczinski. 


3s. 6d.) 


(Lawrence and Wishart. 


**T HOPE every Trade Union will get this book,” writes Mr. 
Coppock, general secretary of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Operatives, in his introduction to Mr. 
Kuczinski’s statistical study of wages. Reading it, one agrees ; 
but not altogether for Mr. Coppock’s reasons. To him, 
and to the author, Hunger and Work is conceived as an addition 
to the armaments of the class war. It ‘‘ involves the uncom- 
fortable alternatives, on the part of those who are satisfied 
with existing conditions, of deliberately blinding themselves 
to the rottenness of things in the rather forlorn hope of justi- 
fying their sympathetic pretensions, or of openly disclosing 
themselves as class enemies.”’ Either, in fact, you are a 
Worker, or a Boss or jackal of the Bosses. If you are a Worker, 
Mr. Kuczinski will show you where you stand. If you are 
a Boss or a jackal, he will force you to unmask. 


But is this really a recognisable picture of our society ? 
There are the Bosses, and no doubt some of them are as 
cynical exploiters of their fellow-men’s needs as Mr. Kuczinski, 
or Marx before him, ever maintained. There are the workers 
with a grievance, who form Mr. Kuczinski’s subject matter. 
But between these two categories lies a great mass of public 
opinion which falls into neither definition. They have, they 
feel, considerably more to lose than their chains. They may 
be of the aristocracy of labour, drawing their four or five 
pounds a week and far more akin to the bourgeoisie than to 
the forty-five shilling labourer—who, indeed, might well 
have a grievance against the Trade Union restrictions which 
keep him out of their profitable fields of employment. But 
these one may grant to Mr. Kuczinski; they are class-con- 
scious. They may be salary earners of any grade. (No 
one can be a “worker,” Mr. Kuczinski makes clear in 
one of his tables, who earns more than {£250 a year.) 
They may be small shopkeepers, teachers, professional people 
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of various kinds. Some are politically conscious, some are 
not. One cannot generalise about them as Veblen could 
about the Idle Rich or as Marx could about the Proletariat. 
But one thing is reasonably clear; they hold the balance. 
They endured, and broke, the General Strike. ‘They queued 
up on January Ist, 1932, to pay their income tax. They 
are socially inert, as fallen snow is inert; other countries 
have seen the avalanche when Fascism has set their amorphous 
mass in motion. (That Fascism has thoroughly fooled them 
is neither here nor there.) They are unimaginative, well- 
meaning, and, taking them by and large, extraordinarily 
ignorant of social matters. They are nobody’s class enemy. 
And it is to them—to the neutrals and not to the already 
converted and the inconvertible—that Mr. Kuczinski really 
ought to appeal if he wants to rouse a profitable and con- 
structive dissatisfaction. 


This may seem much ado about nothing. But in fact it 
js a serious criticism. Mr. Kuczinski achieves a most valuable 
and well arranged collection of material, from unimpeachable 
sources, relating wages and the cost of living over the whole 
range of industry, sorting out the effects of short time, over- 
time, and unemployment, and producing a deeply disturbing 
picture. But his manner of presenting it is the literary 
equivalent of shouting at one’s hearer from a distance of six 
inches. ‘That is not the way to get assent to an argument, 
still less adherents to a cause. 


Compared with his literary manners, the occasional short- 
comings of his statistics and their interpretation are of minor 
importance. He makes a great outcry about the decline 
in wages, as a share of the national income, since the slump 
of 1931 ; though this decline is merely the cyclical counterpart 
of the relative rise which accompanied the slump years. 
Profits being a residue and wages a fixed charge, what else 
would Mr. Kuczinski expect? To use such evidence as 
this to support the proposition that, historically, the rich 
are getting richer and the poor poorer, is transparently disin- 
genuous. The careful reader, however, will note that the 
dubious expedients and doubtful generalisations all occur 
in the final chapter, where the author turns from an objective 
picture of standards of living to the denial of social progress 
under capitalism. Elsewhere, secure in the strength of his 
case, he refrains. On whether the cure for the state of affairs 
which he discloses—ten million people living below the 
Rowntree poverty line—is the Overthrow of the Capitalist 
System, or a determined attack on economic friction and 
waste, or a system of family allowances, readers may differ 
according to their lights. But the more people can be brought 
to a realisation of the facts, the more likelihood there is of a 
cure being found. Honor CROOME. 


EMINENT HENRICIAN 


By Charles Sturge. 


\ 


Cuthbert Tunstal. (Longmans. 21s.) 


CUTHBERT TUNSTALL, Bishop successively of London and 
Durham, was by common agreement one of the most attractive 
and delightful members of perhaps the pleasantest circle that 
has ever held high place in our history : the group of humanist 
scholars, knitted closely together by friendship and common 
aims, around More and Erasmus. That group makes a double 
appeal to the heart. They were men of great gifts and warm 
affections, capable of intimacy and deep friendship, of which 
indeed they were very conscious and wrote of their love for each 
other in the way that Renaissance people did, spontaneously 
and naturally, and modern Englishmen have forgotten to do. 
Then, again, they held high place in a world of dangerous 
conflict, and therein lies their tragedy. Over them all, their 
affections and their early hopes of good and of reform in Church 
and State, there lies the shadow of the Reformation crisis, with 
its divisions and scissions, breaking the circle of friends, 
bringing some to the block and others to their graves in bitter- 
ness and disillusionment. 

In consequence they have been much written about, from 
their own day to this. Men of learning themselves, they 
wrote about each other in their books and letters. ‘They were 
much painted, by Holbein and others ; and there is no pleasan- 
ter pursuit than to trace these men’s features across the galleries 
f Europe, finding a portrait here at Hampton Court, or there 


in the Louvre or at Vienna, gradually constructing a picture of 
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what this circle of friends looked like when they were alive. 
Many have been the books devoted to them, from Roper and 
Stapleton to Seebohm’s The Oxford Reformers and Froude. 
But it is always a pleasure to welcome one more contribution, 
provided that it is a work of accurate and careful scholarship, 
as this new life of Tunstall is. Dr. Sturge tells us that his is 
the first full biography of Tunstall to appear. He is to be 
congratulated on choosing to give us something new about 
a less well-known, though important figure of the time, 
rather than yet another life of More or Cromwell or Henry 
VIII. 


Tunstall was a man born to be happy. There is universal 
agreement upon his happy disposition, his temperament the 
reverse of controversial, his kindness, good nature and prudence. 
Everybody paid tribute to what good company he was; _ his 
friends, More in particular, were never tired of singing his 
praises. Henry VIII seems hardly ever to have been in a 
bad temper with him, of all his servants, and that is saying a 
good deal. It is clear that Tunstall’s nature determined his 
course, which was fortunate for him, for those were difficult 
times in which to live and retain high place. Detractors 
regarded him as a time-server, because he kept his place and 
his head when fanatics were losing theirs to right and left. 
Dr. Sturge says, quite rightly, that he “‘ was not quite the stuff 
of which martyrs were made,” and a good thing, too! Pole 
and the Catholic fanatics regretted that he did not sacrifice his 
life, like More and Fisher, to win a “‘ martyr’s crown ”—what- 
ever that may mean. He did better by going on living, a 
reasonable man in an unreasonable world. Similarly the 
Protestant underworld denounced him for resisting the charms 
of Protestantism : that “ still Saturn that so seldom speaketh, 
but walketh up and down all day long musing and imagining 
mischief,” as the touchy Tyndale described him, annoyed when 
the Bishop would not find a place for him in his household. 
The fact was that Tunstall had an intellectual position of his 
own between the fanatics on either side: he was ready to 
accept the Royal Supremacy and a good many other reforms, 
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so long as the essential Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist was 
maintained. It would seem, though paradoxically he was 
deprived after Elizabeth’s accession, that his moderate position 
was not unfairly represented in the via media of the Anglican 
Church. 


He was in addition a trusted and life-long servant of the 
Tudors, employed on several embassies abroad to the Nether- 
lands, France and Spain, by Henry VIII, in a leading position 
of authority in the North for years as President of the Council 
of the North, in addition to the duties which he conscientiously 
performed as Bishop of London and for nearly thirty years as 
Bishop of the palatine bishopric of Durham. Perhaps the best 
commentary on the last sphere of his activities is that in all 
those years no one was burned for heresy in his diocese, and 
the transition from the old order was made with less loss and 
greater continuity at Durham than elsewhere. 


It was a full and busy life. Of all these activities Dr. Sturge 
gives us a detailed and authoritative account. It might have 
been better, it would certainly make for easier reading, if he had 
told the story of the life chronologically, instead of under 
separate headings for the Bishop’s activities. Is it not also a 
little pedantic to insist on the spelling ‘ Tunstal,’? when the 
modern form of the name has become uniformly ‘‘ Tunstall ” ? 
Sir Richard Grenville always spelt his name “ Greynvile,” but 
it would be silly to follow him in so doing. Nor does Dr. 
Sturge appear to have any very exquisite sense of the past, 
of the trappings and surroundings of the men of whom he 
writes, by which to render them more living to us after the 
lapse of so many years. For when all is said, we come to 
think of the men revealed in those portraits, the small panelled 
rooms they inhabited at Hampton Court, the alleys and walks 
by the river there, the great ceremonies at Windsor and West- 
minster, the great porch and gallery that the Bishop built on 
to his castle at Durham, the places and the things they knew 
and loved. 


A. L. ROWSE. 
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,COURTIERS AND COMMISSARS 


Not Worth Reading. By Sir George Arthur. 
12s. 6d.) 
Life Has Been Good: Memoirs of the Marqués de Vili: vieja, 


(I ongmans, 


With a Foreword by the Duke of Berwick and Alba. (Chatto 
and Windus. 18s.) 
Memoirs of a Soviet Diplomat. By Alexandre Barmine. Trans. 


lated by Gerard Hopkins. (Lovat Dickson. 15s.) 
Memoirs of a Secret Revolutionary. By Charles Plisnier, 
Translated by Geoffrey Dunlop. (Boriswood. 10s. 6d.) 


Str GEORGE ARTHUR and the Marqués de Villavicja are! 
courtiers, the one a year or two under eighty, the other g 
year or two over. Their books, though of very different 
calibre, are both memoirs in the traditional manner, Mr. 
Barmine and Mr. Plisnier, on the other hand, are Com- 
munists. Mr. Barmine’s book is also, in its way, traditional 
enough, and presents its author as a living character to be 
liked or disliked according to temperament or political con- 
victions. In this respect Mr. Plisnier is less successful. In 
spite of a Prix Goncourt his personality, in a work that closely 
approximates to a novel, remains as tenebrous as his revolu- 
tionary activities. 

Sir George Arthur has written the best book of the four, 
The stories are good ones and the author does not allow his 
manifest tact to remove all sting from the recorded deeds 
of the good and great. He can remember Garibaldi’s visit 
to London, and when a boy he stayed in Paris at the house 
of Captain Gronow’s widow. On leaving Oxford he joined 
the 2nd Life Guards and served with Kitchener (whose 
private secretary and biographer he subsequently became) in 
Egypt, retiring from the Army in 1886, but serving again 
in South Africa and the last War. A close friend of Queen 
Mary’s parents, he met at one time or another many of the 
outstanding figures of his period. 

Inevitably Lord Charles Beresford crops up. This time 
the famous admiral was asked: ‘‘ Can you see what is written 
on that brooch Mrs. — (a famous actress) is wearing >” 
‘I can’t quite make it out, but I think it is ‘ Please adjust 
your dress before leaving.’’’ Nor, as usual, is the Duke of 
Cambridge forgotten. ‘‘ I know these Staff College officers, 
they are very ugly and often very dirty officers.” 

On the whole, the earlier half of Not Worth Reading is 
more enjoyable than the latter, perhaps because it deals with 
an epoch more suitable to the author’s genial style. For he 
makes the world he has known sound amusing and _ attractive, 
an achievement that the Marqués de Villavieja fails to 
emulate, although he covers much of the same ground. In 
fairness to the Marqués it should be made clear that he is 
only too anxious to impress his readers with his own dislike 
for books, so that the atmosphere that pervades his auto- 
biography may be accounted for by his lack of sympathy 
for the medium of the pen. Whatever the reason, Life Has 
Been Good is like a hideous little gilt monument to the com- 
placency, pretentiousness, and intellectual bankruptcy of 
society in the sixty years preceding the War. 

The Marqués is a Mexican belonging to an influential family 
of Spanish and Irish origin. His father was one of the 
Mexican citizens concerned in the offer of the throne to the 
Archduke Maximilian. Speaking of his parents, the author 
writes: ‘‘ Another similarity of character in the two families 
lay in their complete disdain for money.” 

In spite of this fastidiousness they seem to have amassed 
a satisfactory modicum of the sinews of war, and their son 
came to Europe at an early age, where as a child he played 
with the Prince Imperial. Since then he has moved con- 
sistently in court circles and he is justly proud of having 
introduced polo into France, Belgium and Spain. The 
Marqués is fond of expatiating on the splendour and culture 
it has been his good fortune to encounter and on the fine 
effect of sport on the character; but there are less happy 
pages where he recounts his squabbles with the secretary at 
Ranelagh or the King of Spain’s Master of the Horse : 

“With incredible extravagance [he writes of a French nobleman] 
he pursued his aventures galantes, but always knew how to maintain 


his dignity and aloofness whenever there was the slightest sug- 
gestion of vulgarity in his surroundings.” 


What a depressing picture of a pompous rake the words 
summon up! And yet, no doubt, Sir George Arthur could 
describe the same man and make him sound the best fellow 
in the world ! 
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HULBERT FOOTNER 
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I am Canute PATRY WILLIAMS 
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Irish Tales PAT MULLEN 
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The complete Snow White translated and 


illustrated by WANDA GAG 2/6 
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Mustard, Pepper and Salt 5/ 

Illustrated. ALISON UTTLEY 


* 
The Vanishing Mayor of Padstow 
Illustrated. MELVILLE BALFOUR  5/— 
. 
Stories for Girls 7/6 
A superb omnibus by the most famous 


Edited by KATHLEEN LINES. 


authors. 
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A book of permanent merit and universal appeal. Recommended 
by the Book Society. 8/6 


The Romantic Ballet 
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A collection of nearly every available lithograph of the Romantic 
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the text. With 81 plates,many hand stencilled in colour, 50/- 
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The Beauties of Bridge 
MARMADUKE DIXEY 


A highly diverting heroie poem on every aspect of Bridge, from 
behaviour to bidding, 36 


Contract Bridge for Beginners 
JOSEPHINE CULBERTSON 
Kiveryone can now learn Contract. sy the World's Greatest 


Bridge Teacher, who even taught Culbertson to play. Bag * The 


hest book ever written for beginners.’—Scotsman. 6/- 


Charles Laughton and | 
ELSA LANCHESTER 


r 


The vivid and intimate story of the Laughtons and their rise 
Profusely illustrated. 86 


to fame, 


Speckled Nomads TOWNER COSTON 


A must book for anyone interested in fishing or natural history. 
Profusely ilbustrated. 10 6 


the Sunset 
MAURICE COLLIS 


Lords of 


An unusual travel book in which the author of Siamese White 
describes his recent tour of the Shan States. Illustrated. 15/- 


a x 7 
Through the Fog of War 

LIDDELL HART 
* Brilliant—should be read by everyone who values sincere 
thinking amidst our present perplexities."—New Statesman, 
‘Fascinating reading—should be broadcast to fifty million.’ 
— Manchester Evening Nevws. 126 


The New Immortality | J. w. puNNE 


A popular explanation of the theory of time first worked ou 
in Mr. Dunne’s famous Evperiment With Tone. Ber 8 8 
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If kings have not smiled on Mr. Alexandre Barmine he has, 
at least until recently, enjoyed considerable success with 
commissars. Just old enough to take an active part in the 
Russian revolution, he represents a generation the whole of 
whose adult life has been lived under Soviet rule. Obviously 
he was a young man of considerable ability. In 1919 the 
Bolshevik Government sent him to train at the Military 
College, which he found entirely staffed by officers of the 
old régime. In fact, the personnel of the Russian Army 
seems to have altered comparatively little, considering the 
colossal political upheaval, until about 1929. At the college 
men who had commanded brigades and divisions of revolu- 
tionary troops set to work to compose painfully-spelt-out 
essays on the wars of Catherine the Great. 

Mr. Barmine was sent on a mission to Bokhara, and from 
there he moved from post to post, semi-diplomatic, semi- 
mercantile, and he held important positions on the boards 
managing the various trusts through which Soviet industry is 
directed. Eventually he was appointed First Secretary at the 
Athens Legation. This followed a certain amount of friction 
with the higher authorities and was in the nature of a move 
down, rather than promotion. It became clear to him that 
he was suspect by Stalin. He was ordered back to Russia. 
In preference to this he fled to France, where he is now 
earning a living in a machine-shop. 

Memoirs of a Soviet Diplomat is often muddled in style ; 
but it contains a great deal of very interesting material. It 
is, in effect, the history of the rise of Stalin seen through the 
eyes of a young and efficient government official. It throws 
light on the way life is really lived in the Soviet, and on the 
existence, powers, and relative advantages and disadvantages 
of belonging to its new oligarchy. The author is, naturally, 
opposed to Stalin, and says that his Government has more in 
common with Fascism than with the Communism of Lenin. 
On the other hand, Mr. Barmine does not seem to favour 
** Trotskyism.”’” He supplies an astonishing list of some of 
the executions that have taken place, and says that Toukhat- 
chevsky was a far abler man than Voroshilov. Some readers 
will not presume to judge which faction represents the orthodox 
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Marx, but all interested in the potential military effectivenes, 
of the U.S.S.R. will find much to ponder over. 

Memoirs of a Secret Revolutionary also deplores the changes 
in Russia under Stalin. It describes various subversive 
activities in an impressionistic post-War style. 

ANTHONY Powe tt, 


THE ARCH ROMANTIC 

Ghateaubriand. By André Maurois. Translated by Vera Fraser, 

(Cape. 12s. 6d.) f 
THis is the first biography by M. André Maurois that I haye" 
had occasion to read in an English translation without having 
previously seen the French text. Having read it, I realise more 
strongly than ever how much M. Maurois and his English 
readers owed to Hamish Miles and how much they have lost 
by his too early death. The excellence of his translations, 
which were still a delight to read even if one had already 
enjoyed the original texts, possibly makes Miss Fraser’s seem 
worse than it is. But, by whatever standards it is judged, I am 
bound to say that it is an incompetent piece of work. No one 
reading it could doubt for a minute that it is a translation from 
a foreign language : such typical sentences as “‘ timely circum- 
stances were about to allow of their separation without any 
stain on her whiteness’ and ‘‘ the thing that makes politics 
to have no laws ”’ could never have been written originally in 
any language except . and it is more than 


“<“ 


translatese ”’ ; 
doubtful ‘if anyone would recognise in Miss Fraser’s clumsy 
version, prinked out here and there with archaic words and fancy 
phrases, the polished and pellucid style of M. Maurois’ French, 
Accustomed to romping through his books with the happy feeling 
of being able to read French as fluently as a native, I found it 
uncommonly difficult to prevent my attention from wandering 
away from Miss Fraser’s translation of the latest of them. That 
I finished it in the face of disinclination is a tribute to the 
extraordinary interest of its subject matter. Chateaubriand 
is the longest biography M. Maurois has written, and I am 
inclined to think that it is his best. I have spoken at some length 
of the shortcomings of the English translation because I would 
urge anyone who can do so to read it in French. 

With so many English readers to please it is understandable 
that M. Maurois should have written a life of Chateaubriand’s 
disciple, Byron, before writing one of the master himself. But 
while admittedly Chateaubriand is a figure who never has 
found and probably never will find many admirers in this 
country it is surprising that M. Maurois has delayed so long 
before making him the subject of a biography. For Chateau- 
briand is almost the ideal figure for M. Maurois’ purpose. The 
prototype of the Romantic Hero, he provides at every stage of 
his stormy career through the most exciting period of French 
history incomparable material for the ironist. Sublime and 
ridiculous by turns, he is at once a type one must admire and 
yet almost equally so despise. Hugo’s definition of romantic 
drama can be stretched to fit him like a glove: “Je Beau et le 
Grotesque unissaient leurs doubles flammes et de cette flamme 
jaillit Chateaubriand.”’ Whatever the pose he strikes, whether 
defying the Atlantic rollers, or violating the virgin beauty of 
the American continent, or brooding in exile at Beccles; 
whether parading a broken heart in the drawing-room or 
carrying it into the bedchamber of a duchess for temporary 
repairs or dreaming of the Woman that never was on sea or 
land; whether restoring Christianity to France, or defending 
the monarchy, or denouncing it—whatever the pose he adopts 
—-sailor, soldier, statesman, lover, author, solitary—he is a 
man after M. Maurois’ heart. On the whole Mr. Maurois has 
treated him kindly, calmly and dispassionately. His portrait, 
though it tends to concentrate attention more on . external 
appearance and on the historical setting than on the man him- 
self, is fascinating even through the flawed glass of an English 
translation. 

Chateaubriand is certainly not a character who will appeal 
to or be appreciated on first acquaintance by an English reader 
who know little or nothing of French history, literature and 
manners during the convulsive years of the Revolution, the 
Directory, the Consulate, the Empire, and the Restoration. 
For Chateaubriand had a hand, cmorous, political and literary, 
in the evolution of French society throughout the greater part 
of the period. But it is part of the fascination of M. Maurois’ 
study of him that one is made to feel the need of that knowledge 
of the world he attempted and failed to stride like a Colossus, 
and the urge moreover to acquire it. JoHN HaAywarp. 
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LAST PORT OF CALL 


Heinrich Hauser 


Translated from the German by Barrows Mussey. 
8/6 net 
EVENING STANDARD BOOK GF THE MONTH 
“A fine novel, virile, elemental . . .”—Howard Spring. 


‘A beautiful book, the work of a poet: you will remember it with a kind 


of odd restless vision.”—Sir Hugh Walpole in the DAILY SKETCH, 
“Has something real and eternally exciting to tell.”°—SPECTATOR. 


NO STING, NO HONEY 


> 
David Hussey 
8/6 net 


“A book that amuses one, in spite of its jocularity, because it unites in 
itself the strange, the thoughiful, and the satirieal.”—TIMES. 


“ Both droll and well-written . . . something new in the way of fantasy.” 


—Ralph Strzus in the SUNDAY TIMES. 


FRENCH FOR FUNNY 


Robert Westerby 
Author of “ Orly Pain is Real,’ “ Wide Boys Never Work,” ete. 
7/6 net 
“Tecan freely promise that these nineteen short stories are some ef the best 
in the language.”—Peter Belloc in the DAILY SKETCH, 


“A volume of really excellent shert stories ... great versatility.” 


—Dennis Wheatley in CURRENT LITERATURE. 


SIX OF ONE 


- Peter Traill 


Author of “ The Slecvs of Night,” “ Not Proven,” ete, 
7/6 net 
“Mr. Peter Traill pursues his irresistible way.”—MANCHESTER Gt {RDIAN. 
“Fight or serious, they are delig’:ifully interesting.”—TATLER. 


“ This. as a bedside book, would please a variety of guests.” 


—SUNDAY TIMES. 
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JOURNEYS BETWEEN WARS 
Journeys Between Wars. By John dos Passos. (Constable. 12s. 6d.) 
The Danube Flows Through Fascism. By William Van Til. 

(Scribners. 10s. 6d.) 
Desert and Delta. By Major C. S. Jarvis. (John Murray. tos. 6d.) 
The Men and Birds of Paradise. By A. J. Marshall. (Heinemann. 
15s.) 


Journeys Between Wars! It is a melancholy title which might 
equally well be applied to any modern travel book, for all 
Mr. dos Passos’ journeyings take place between the last war 
and the next, or (as some would say) the present, one. The 
book opens with the old romantic Toledo of 1919 and ends 
significantly with the grimly realistic Spain of the Civil War. 
From Spain back to Spain Mr. dos Passos rambles easily by 
way of Constantinople, Trebizond, newly Sovietised Trans- 
caucasia, and Persia, returning by camel caravan across the 
Syrian Desert ; Russia, Guatemala, Denmark, Algeria, Mexico, 
France, even lonely mid-Atlantic Rockall, they all flash through 
these crowded pages like a brilliant colour-film. It might 
be supposed that such a book, wandering between four con- 
tinents and embodying the new and reprinted travel notes of 
twenty years, would give an effect of scrappiness, but it is 
redeemed from that.and lent a unity of its own by Mr. dos 
Passos’ own vivid and all-pervading sense of the unity of the 
world ; a sense best exemplified by this passage describing his 
eastward crossing of the Atlantic on the very first page : 

Sky and sea are blurred in a great sweeping scud, silver as 
thistledown in the hidden moonlight. In that scud the shoving 
wetnosed wind is carrying spring eastward to fall in rain on Lisbon, 
San Vicente, Madrid, to beat against windows in Marseilles and 
Rome, to quicken the thrusting sprouts in weedy cemeteries in 
Stamboul. 

That is a good example of the writing, easier than Manhattan 
Transfer or The 42nd Parallel, and always sensuous and 
sensitive, leaving a trail of such unforgettable images on the 
mental retina as this of the Grande Rue de Pera in the cesspit 
of concentrated misery that was the Constantinople of 1921, 
filled with the starving wrecks of Wrangel’s broken armies. 
“Further along a one-legged Russian soldier stands against a 
lamppost, big red hands covering his face, and sobs out loud.” 
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Studies by eminent members of the Society for Psychical 
Research of various types of psychical experiences 
sometimes hitherto unpublished, 
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Ghosts & Apparitions 


7 
W. H. SALTER 

A collection of true ghost stories, mostly recent, very 

few of which have previously appeared in book form. 
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Foreknowledge 


H. F. SALTMARSH 
True experiences of foreknowledge: dreams of future 
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- an ordinary hill in New Guinea. 
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Mr. Van Til, like his compatriot, is haunted by the imminence 
of the next war. He too 
wanted to get inside Europe and know the people of today’s fascigt 
Danube valley and get an inkling of what some of them are thinking, 
hoping, fearing in these last years before the war gods bellow for 
esn. 

It must be said that his contacts are very casual and his 
conclusions fot very profound ; this lighthearted descriptiga 
of a canoe trip he and his wife made from the source of th 
“Danube down to Belgrade will have a greater value and interes 
for faltbooters than for serious students of politics. Sing 
1937, when the journey took place, much Fascism has flowed 
down the Danube, but even then, sad to relate, it wa 
Mr. Van Til’s experience that “ from the Black Forest to the 
Bulgarian border . . . no man, versed or amateurish in work 
politics, ever mentioned England save in terms of boundley 
contumely and disgust.”” (One wonders incidentally hoy 
many Englishmen Mr. Van Til has met, for he seems to labow 
under the extraordinary delusion that they pronounce glag 
and fabric as glawss and fawbric.) Taken by and large, Tp 
Danube Flows Through Fascism is a pleasantly light and readable 
book and, if one is conscious of the need of an American slang 
dictionary permanently at one’s elbow, at least Mr, Van Tj 
has. not fulfilled the threat which will cause many nervyoy 
readers to get no further than Chapter One, lest their three 
hundred-page outing prove to be a trip to ‘‘ watch the scroll 
of the past unroll on the river that carried Romans and 
Carthaginians on its back.’’ Lowell Thomas or Jama 
Fitzpatrick themselves could do no worse than that. 

As a bogey Fascism has now almost completely taken. the 
place of the Bolshevism of twenty years ago. That is not t 
say that the former menace may not be quite as real as the 
latter once was, but that the word ‘“‘ Fascist’ is as loosely 
and as inaccurately applied as a term of abuse to anybody 
one disagrees with as “‘ Red” and ‘“‘ Bolshie ’’ were just after 
the last War. That being so, I have no doubt that people 
may be found foolish enough to call Major Jarvis a Fascist 
just because his eighteen years in Egypt have not left him with 








many illusions as to the working of the parliamentary system 
and manhood suffrage among a largely illiterate people. To th: 
Beduin a voting list is some kind of a trick to tax them and as 
such is to be boycotted. ‘To the Egyptian towndweller a vor 
is simply a saleable commodity to be unloaded at the right 
moment and to ‘the highest bidder. Desert and Delta takes 
up the story of Egypt soon after the point where Sir Ronald 
Storrs’ Orientations leaves off, and it is a worthy successor to 
that brilliant work—a witty, amusing and often profound 
boek in which are collected, pinned down and labelled pol- 
ticians, fishermen, Beduin, smugglers, officials, camels, pilgrims, 
touring royalties and all the other varied fauna of a superficially 
Westernised but still fundamentally Oriental kingdom. It is 
perhaps a little ungrateful to an author who has given one $0 
much pleasure to mention that Major Jarvis’ contempt for 
Egyptian democracy is equalled by his contempt for English 
syntax, so that it is without the shock of surprise one would 
otherwise have felt that on page 197 we find him trapped by 
an errant participial clause into the statement that he was 
*‘ addicted to a little mild smuggling of hashish when oppor- 
tunity offered,” a propensity of which, I hasten to add, nobody 
would ever have suspected so upright an official as the late 
Governor of Sinai. 

In New Guinea Fascism and democracy are alike unknown. 
It is, after Greenland, the largest island in the world and so 
broken is the country and so dense are the forests that, in 
the words of D’Albertis, it is easier to ascend the highest 
peaks of the European Alps with an alpenstock than to cross 
It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Mr. Marshall should find Stone Age villages where steel 
is not yet introduced, and that there should be tribes in the 
interior which have never heard of white men. A _ happy 
state of affairs? Perhaps; but, though Mr. Marshall has 
permitted himself to call his book The Men and Birds of Paradise, 
he has resisted the further temptation to idealise and over- 
sentimentalise the lives of these Papuans who have lagged so 
far behind us in our long degeneration from the ape. Like 
us, they steal when they get the chance; they kill when they 
are not hungry ; they are ridden by superstitions and harried 
by disease. One is even left unfashionably wondering whether 
these our brothers who still live in the childhood of the world 
are really so very much happier or better than we who live in 
its grim and crackbrained dotage. ARCHIBALD LYALL. 
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FICTION 


By KATE O’BRIEN 


Nine Years is a Long Time. By Norah Hoult. (Heinemann. 

People re Curious. By James Hanley. (The Bodley Head. 

maint thanon: By Mary Butts. (Brendin Publishing Co.  §s.) 

French for Funny. By Robert Westerby. (Arthur Barker. 

Something Wrong. By James Stern. (Secker and Warburg. 
7s. a. 


DurInG these weeks of December, if one may presume to 
argue from knowledge of oneself, we read reviews of literature 
not so much in search of what may be good among the new 
books but more in order to seek support for our wild guesses 
at what dear Margaret might like, or Uncle Joe, or Cousin 
Anabelle. Fiction, contemporary fiction, is the rashest of 
all presents to give—has anyone ever given you a modern 
novel that you wanted or can now remember ?—yet two 
convictions do prevail, I think, among the flustered at this 
season: one, that a book is always a safe present, and two, 
that fiction is the only form of letterpress read by the non- 
literary, who make up the bulk of the world, and must there- 
fore, by the law of avers.s, dominate our shopping lists 
these days. And a corollary from these two notions is that 
when in doubt, short stories are the best bid. I think I 
agree with this. Your present, if it is read at all, will be 
snoozed over on Boxing Day between cold luncheon and heavy 
tea, and there is no denying that the episodic manner will 
find more favour then than will the Victorian saga or the dear 
old “ stream of consciousness.” 

This preamble may read as if I were proposing to be helpful 
at a busy time. But that is not so. To every man his own 
mistakes this Christmas, as last and next. There is this, 
however, which I can say. Do not give any of the works of 
Miss Norah Hout to a teetotaller, to a disliker of the Irish 
race, or to any orthodox citizen of Holy Ireland. And do 
do not give Nine Vears is a Long Time to confirmed admirers 
of its very gifted author. For in this collection she is so 
uneven as to be shocking—and it is a bitter thing to be the 
underminer of a just and well-founded appreciation. These 
stories are gathered, I should think, from the random work 
of many years, and the best of them have a kind of weary 
thinness, as of ideas which once genuinely moved their begetter, 
but to which she could not devote the patience necessary for 
the tragic maturity they postulate and cannot prove. Did 
we not know Miss Hoult’s usual work, we would say that 
the eponymous story, and Miss Manning’s Fight, The 
Farewell and The Tinker’s Corpse, showed enormous 
promise, but that word is no longer applicable to one of 
Ireland’s most distinguished and original novelists. And 
some of the others—A Wonderful Woman, for instance— 
have a professional slickness which is positively surprising in 
this poetic realist. Whereas The Story of Father Peter 
is a clear case of a very good them2 quite cynically flung into 
any old shape. In short, this collection is represzatative of 
Miss Hoult at her second, third and fourth best, and is one 
very good way of showing how difficult it is to write by her 
usual standard, the standard of Coming From the Fair. 

Mr. Hanley’s current collection of short stories is also 
somewhat disappointing and second-bestish. (But let me say 
with ail possible emphasis that such writers as he and Miss 
Hoult are, at their worst, a milion times more valuable and 
respect-worthy than a hundred renowned contemporaries on 
the top of their form. So, if one judges them solely by standards 
they have fixed themselves, it is in the hope that this relativity 
of criticism will be allowed for and that the knowing will pursue 
their own investigations into what I believe to be the off 
moments of two singularly good writers.) I found three stories 
in this volume that seemed to me to flow from end to end ona 


sustained and unforced understanding in the author. These 
were Beyond the Horizon, a little story called The Dead, 
and, perfectly told, Winners and Losers. Here in this last, 


so sure was the author of everything, character, occasion and 
emotion, that he did not grudge us, es in view of the nature of 
Cockshot a less confident writer might have done, the conclu- 
on we craved, which is indeed nothing else than a happy 
But in gencral the book does not wear this mastery. 
The first story, touched again and again by that passion of 


campession which gives majesty to misery, is nevertheless 





ending. 


spoilt by a weak clatter of reiteration, and in particular by th, 
curiously noisy and immature irony of its conclusive part 
Seven Men is again a good, generous, brave story~o 
fatalism and courage in the foc’sle—spoilt by false emphazis, 
as certain other smaller stories, good in conception—T}, 
Butterfly is an example—are damaged by startling flashes of 
sentimentality. 

Mary Butts was always a writer whose talent had to be helj 
in question. There were certain evocative things that gh 
could do with words, but not all of them were justifiable, eye, 
.when she was living and might be allowed the benefit of , 
future in which to outgrow her ‘‘ poetic ”? mannerisms and he 
false and over-rich eclecticism. Now, however, it is sad ty 
see how fast we have travelled from a day when it might hay 
been possible and even, with reservations, pleasurable to reaj 
her tales of Cornwall, candlelight and rose-campion, of ime 
** with the sea in their eyes ’’ and women : 

«very tall and quaint 
And gold like a quattrocento saint.” 

Indeed for my own part I can only say that I cannot read 
the very literary and decorative stories of this last collection, 
That is to say, I have read right through five of them, and hays 
begun to read all the others. But if “‘ escapist ’’ literature j; 
of value to us now—and I believe it to be more than ever so~ 
there is, nevertheless, small shelter in this particular ivory 
tower, the trouble being that we can neither believe in its 
elegant inhabitants, nor desire for one instant to believe jn 
them. ‘They are sentimental evocations, without bones. [It 
is symptomatic perhaps of their malady that they are all called 
Julian, Charmian, Pippa, Cynthia—though one of them js 
indeed called Julius Caesar, and monologues very improbably 
in his tent to a centurion called Florus. But they are shadows 
conceived as a decorator’s indulgence, and without the passion 
which drives understanding into dreams. Stories may be 
as remote and untrue to our pedestrian experience as a writer 
can make them—but they must have that life in them which 
creates desire and nostalgia in us for their unattainableness, 
‘The fact that no young lover has ever said : ‘*‘ Make me a willow 
cabin at your gate, And call upon my soul within the house,” 
does not make those lines unreal, but expands us towards a 
far reality. On the other hand, when a weeping lover speaks 
of ‘three days in the boat called millions-of-years ’’ we are 
made uncomfortable by falseness. Beauty, after all, is truth 
handled any way you like—Dut truth. And there is no escape 
from it, as all the great escapists know. 

French for Funny is a very competent and readable collection 
of stories, which should give entertainment to many readers. 








Mr. Westerby has a clean, crisp manner, and no one need be 
daunted by his surprising trick of beginning some stories in 
such a manner as: ‘‘ There were just the two of us in the 
railway carriage ; myself and, opposite me, a little man with 
sandy hair.””’ That is admittedly the sort of start that freezes 
one into unresponsiveness, and actually the story from which 
I quote it, Talking Horse, is boring. But it is unrepresentative. 
There are neat, tragic sketches of motor racers, condemned 
criminals and boxing-boys. The boxing stories are the best— 
exciting and economical. The first story in the book, which 
is about a ubiquitous bore on a liner, is mercilessly realistic, 
but I confess—art being at a safe remove from life—that I felt 
a sneaking affection for Elmer J. Thomas, and tended to find 
him, as he would have liked me to, tray drole, French for funny. 

In Something Wrong Mr. James Stern presents us with a 
collection of stories widely varied in setting, but linked by 
their theme of child-and-parent, or more particularly child- 
in-approach-to-life-and-feeling. He is self-conscious on delicate 
ground, and demonstrates his carefulness by a manner of writing 
which is unpretentious and traditional in its cadences—some- 
times awkwardly so, but which gives an old-fashioned air, 
sufficiently attractive, to stories most of which would not have 
been written twenty-five years ago. There is old-fashionedness 
too—most welcome—in Mr. Stern’s willingness to shape a 
story as a dynamic whole, not as a mere evocation of emotional 
status. I am not enamoured, however, of his reliance on 
rows of dots to do his work. And where did he get his extra- 
ordinary Anglo-Irish idiom? But there is imagination in 
these stories, and the writer uses his talents in the main with 
a commendable sobriety. 
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‘* We require from buildings, as from men, two 


kinds of goodness first, the doing their practical 


duty well : then that they be graceful and 


pleasing in doing it : which last is itself another 


form of duty 





BUSH HOUSE The most distinguished Office Building in London Temple Ba 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


HUMAN NEEDS IN MODERN SOCIETY 
By B. T. Reynolds and R. G. Coulson 


The two authors of this book (Cape, ros. 6d.) have asked 
what are the essential needs to well-being, to what extent 
are these needs met in society today, and if they are not 
being met, why this is so. They could not have set them- 
selves to answer anything more ambitious yet necessary. 
The first part of the book contains some general principles, 
mainly based on psychology, of what is essential to well-being, 
and what are some reasons for its absence. This has been 
done by Mr. R. G. Coulson. In the second part some 
aspects of the structure of our society have been examined 
and several important reasons deduced for dissatisfaction, 
unhappiness and the absence of well-being inherent in it. 
This has been done by Maior B. T. Reynolds. The third part 
contains some practical suggestions for remedying the dis- 
satisfying, obstructing, frustrating tendencies of our society. 
These suggestions are based on the theory outlined in the 
first part and on the various practical experiences of the 
authors in the different experiments they have carried out. 
Their findings will seem inadequate to those who demand 
revolution rather than reform, but the authors can reply that 
in their case the personal approach has worked. ‘Two features 
of the book must commend it to all unbiassed readers. The 
authors have based their moral code on a sound psychology, 
and they have put their theories to the test of practice and 
offered a case book of experiments which will interest all 
social workers. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF PROGRESS 
By Thomas L. Price 


The late Mr. Price, who died while the book was in the press, 
has added to the ever-increasing number of business histories 
a modest record (Dursley: F. Bailey, 1s.) of the firm of 
Blackstone and Co. Ltd., of Stamford, which was founded in 
1837 and with which the author was connected for half a 
century, The founder was a young engineer, Henry Smith, 
A Blackstone 


who invented new types of farm machinery. 
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joined the firm in 1877 and developed portable grinding mi, 
and engines. Twenty years later the firm began to mak 
oil engines and more recently has become known for its Dies 
engines. ‘The record reminds us of the extremely rapid Changes 
both in farm practice and in engineering that have com 
about since 1837, and this firm has evidently had directog 
who were quick to take up new ideas and carry them oy 
The author’s reminiscences of sixty-seven "years at Roya 
Agricultural Shows supply some comic relief to the technical 
narrative. 


FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT: HIS LIFE 
AND ACHIEVEMENT 
By Basil Maine 


The interest in Mr. Roosevelt’s career, to which this book 
(John Murray, ros. 6d.) testifies, no doubt comes in part from 
the great importance of the office he holds. Not even a Harding 
could deprive the American presidency of all its weight. Buy 
Mr. Roosevelt’s prestige comes from himself at least as much as 
from his office; he is the only great contemporary figure who 
speaks of democracy as one having authority; he has the 
manner and the record of a man of action and yet can use the 
phrases of what is still the formal political religion of so great 
a part of the world as if he meant them—and knew what 
they meant. Mr. Maine has been conscious of this special 
position of Mr. Roosevelt and all that sincere admiration, 
personal knowledge in private life, and a willingness to eschew 
too elaborate explanations of political phenomena can do to 
make this a good book, have been provided. But they turn out 
not to be enough. The life is described clearly, in outline at 
least, and in more than outline when Mr. Maine can use Mrs, 
Roosevelt’s admirable autobiography. But ‘‘ the achievement” 
is hidden in a vague laudatory narrative, not impressively 
accurate in detail and not very lavish even with erroneous 
details. ‘Thus the background of the fight over the Supreme 
Court is hardly even sketched in and the foreground is a mass 
of clotted sentiments of an admirable moral tone, but which 
are not a substitute for a clear discussion. It is characteristic 
of Mr. Maine’s methods that there are few names in his book. 
The President’s defeat over the Reorganisation Bill is noted, 
but Mr. O’Connor is not mentioned. When politicians are 
mentioned, the fashion in which they are described, for instance 
the excessive importance attached here to the opinions of 
Senator Nye in labour questions and the description of Secretary 
Wallace as ‘‘ a farmer frcm Iowa,” do not suggest much fami- 
liarity with American politics. And this is a weakness, for after 
all Mr. Roosevelt is a politician first if not foremost. A p2des- 
trian style that is inoffensive but not exciting makes this book 
read like a moderately good royal biography. Appropriately 
enough, the frontispiece is a reproduction of a portrait of Mr. 
Roosevelt by Mr. Frank O. Salisbury. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


The e’ements reman frendly, the weather persistently 
clement. It is all wrong, but the Christmas cards this year 
restore the seasonal background to a seemly hostility. Never 
were such storms for the undoing of orphans, such lonely dawns, 
such drifts of snow lying around, deep and thick and even. 
It will all be most comforting to contemplate on the mantelpiec 
as one turns on the gas-tap and applies a match to the synthetic 
yule-log. There is no longer any excuse for returning a mean- 
ingless garland of roses, or cows in the Highlands, even to those 
who catch one out unexpectedly, and drive one on Christmas 
eve to the village grocery shop and post office to retaliate. On 
all hands, apparently, are well-designed, amusing cards, or 
pleasing sober reproductions. The British Museum has an 
excellent inexpensive’ array of these. The Medici Society’s 
are so good they would be almost an embarrassment to 
receive and it would certainly be impossible to consign then 
harshly to the waste-paper-basket on Twelfth Night. Messrs. 
Heffer’s Cantabrigia Christmas Cards are particularly successful 
in avoiding the sentimental and conventional. The Grenfell 
Association offer not only good cards, but also the opportunity 
in purchasing them of furthering the work of Sir Wilfrid Gren- 
fell’s mission in Labrador and Northern Newfoundland. The 
Ward Gallery most admirably offer the work of good contem- 
porary artists. The Favil Press have let Ursula Berstingl 
design scenes from the London parks with a lively pencil. 
Then there are the calendars. Country Life offer what seem 
to be hundreds of pleasant photographs in theirs. Wherever 
you are there is a picture of somewhere else where you would be 
happier. ‘There is an interesting Naturalists’ Calendar from 
M. C. Forrester. From Messrs. Faulkner you may have 
Great Thoughts or Witty Thoughts at choice. From Messrs. 
Mowbray come cards and calendars of a devotional nature. 
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BRITISH & FOREIGN | 


BIBLE SOCIETY 


have pleasure in announcing the publication of a 


NEW EDITION 
of the REVISED BIBLE 


Produced specially for the Bible Society by || 


the Oxford University Press, this edition is 
printed in a clear Brevier type on a thin 
opaque Bible paper. 
graphs, with the marginal of the 
Revisers at the foot of the page, and contains 
4 maps. Attractively bound in art cloth 
with coloured top (size 73%” 
edition provides a Revised English Bible in 
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a readable type and attractive form at a til 


price within the reach of all. A _ suitable 
Christmas gift. 
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EARNESTLY APPEALS 
FOR YOUR HELP 


The cure of cancer is a problem always with us; but 
The Royal Cancer Hospital, with its wonderful up-to- 
date equipment, is tackling it with signal success. From 
its recent experiences in administering X-ray treatment 
by low voltage apparatus and Radium treatment, it can 
truthfully say that cancer, if on the surface (and there- 
fore accessible), can be cured, provided it be taken in 
time. With internal cancer the matter is compli- 
cated by the impossibility of direct access. The says 
in their transit inevitably affect the healthy tissues 
through which they pass. But even here the future is 
hopeful. 

In addition to the care of patients, a RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE is carried out by a trained scientific staff, 
engaged ‘n investigating the problems of this fell 
disease. This adds seriously to the annual expense, 
but it is work of such world-wide reputation and im- 
portance that its hampering for want of funds would 
be a world-wide disaster. 
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MOTORING 


Winter the Enemy 

By all accounts, even by the prophectes of learned monks, 
proper winter will be upon us when these notes are printed. 
For the next four months at least we shall be living—motor- 
ingly speaking—under an unending menace of expensive 
disaster ; those of us, at all events, who have no centrally- 
heated garages. We face the certain prospect of frost at night 
and by day of perpetually cooling engines, with all the 
catastrophic results painted for us in such gloomy colours by 
the profession. To read some of its warnings is to wonder 
how it can be worth anybody’s while to keep a car in winter 
at all. 


An Impressive Demonstration 

They have been insidiously telling us for a long time now 
that an engine wears out, so to speak, during the first ro 
minutes after it has been started, owing to the destructive 
effect of the corrosion set up by the combination of petrol-gas 
atid condensation and cold metals, and they carry out tests 
to prove their argument. One in America I remember as 
more impressive than most showed the difference between 
the condition of two similar engines, one used as are most 
people’s in a town, constantly stopping and starting; the 
other run enormous distances between stops. Both were 
taken down at the end of a predetermined mileage, and the 
town car’s engine showed about five times more wear than 
the other. Or was it ten ? 


Ancient and Modern 

That certainly proved that heat is better than cold for those 
internal combustion engines and that the fewer the starts 
the more economicai; but not that all engines are equally 
vulnerable. That the corrosion axiom, true enough in some 
cases, is altogether too wide a generalisation can be proved 
by hundreds of owners of old cars all over the country, 
who have only now, in their second §0,000 miles or so, 
heard about corrosion at all. How do the wise explain an 
old engine, with say 70,000 miles behind it, still too gas-tight 
for reboring: a modern engine, nurtured in this scientific 
atmosphere, nursed as never was the old one, needing a 
rebore at 15,000 or so: the advertisement of one maker 
claiming that a rebore is not necessary under 25,000? I ask 
in all sincerity and in no mocking spirit. After all, the 
ancient cost a good deal more than the modern, though it 
did work more slowly. Is it really the fault of the aluminium 
piston, as some hold ? 


The Real Safeguard 

Whatever the rights of it, there is no doubt at all that 
oil is the first thing a cold engine needs and that the new 
thin kinds reduce the normal winter risks in a way we would 
not have believed possible only a few years ago. By all means 
keep your engine as warm as possible at all times but par- 
ticularly at night; if you have no heating, whether installed 
or applied (as by lamps), start up with hot water in the radiator, 
and keep the bonnet covered with rugs during a long stop. 
These elementary precautions are always worth while, but 
an oi that remains fluid enough in cold weather to flow freely 
the instant the engine starts is the real safeguard—or at all 
vents the nearest thing we have got to it. It almost excuses 
the profession’s advice to run a cold engine hard—a thing 
I have not done with Io cars in a long-forgotten number of 
thousands of miles. I have not yet had a rebore. 


Frameless Design 

The new Morris Ten is the sixth car of its peculiar design 
in motoring history, a car in which the body takes the place 
and does the work of the frame. To the best of my recol- 
lection the first was the 12-h.p. Lagonda, pre-War; the 
second the Lambda-Lancia; the third the Citréen; the 
fourth the Opel; the fifth the Vauxhall Ten of last year’s 
series. The first two of these were so supremely successful 


in achieving the object of the design, weight-reductiog, 
that it is really extraordinary how slow other makers haye 
been in adopting it. I don’t know what failures any of 
the pioneers’ suffered, but all of them scored a success jp 
the end and—which is of considerable interest—all of them 
made inexpensive cars, with the exception of the Lancia, 


The 10 Morris 

The design has put the new Morris well ahead of aij 
its predecessors and high in the new class of extra-cfficient 
moderate-powered cars. With an all-in weight of under 
19 cwt., the overhead valved, 1,140 c.c. 4-cylinder engine 
gives the car a reasonably comfortable maximum speed of 
well over 60 miles an hour and an easy cruising speed of 
fifty. It climbs steep hills very fast and its low-geared 
third speed (7.9 to 1) gives it an extremely useful acceleration, 
On this gear I found it would reach 45 without stress. It 
is a very lively car. The bodywork is roomy and, without 
luxury, comfortable. You get a wide outlook from it both 
as driver and passenger, there is remarkably good luggage 
accommodation, and the fittings and accessories are all 
that they should be. It is a well-planned car. The engine 
and gears run quietly, the brakes are powerful and the 
steering light and direct. The saloon costs £185, with 
a sliding roof. 
Purbeck Hills 

You know when you have reached the precise top of the 
range because at that moment the front wheels of your car, 
while on the same level with the back wheels, are separated 
from them by a slight but distinct hump. So narrow is 
the ridge that you bestride it in anything longer than a motor 
bicycle. It is not a road much frequented except by sheep 
and there are gates to open and shut as you climb up from 
the sea and go down into the green levels towards Wareham, 
but it is one of the most theatrical hill-tops you will find 
anywhere in England. You begin it at Corfe, taking the 
road by Church Knowle and Steeple to Tyneham, where 
you turn to the north and commit yourself to a steep and 
narrow road of rustic description. 


On the Knife-Edge 

As I said there are gates in obstructive profusion and 
the very summit itself is marked by one of them, but none 
of these things matter. When you finally balance your 
car on that knife-edge and draw breath after that painstaking 
climb you are richly rewarded for your trouble. Northward 
lies the weald, an endless expanse of heather sloping down 
to the valley of the Frome; westward and eastward the 
sharply-etched coastline, warm with the red of the Dorset 
cliffs ; southward Worbarrow Bay and the sea. Is it 
imagination that just at this point the Channel discards 
the dirty yellow-grey of the narrows and puts on the blue 
of the open sea? It always seems to me that, against all 
the rules and boundaries, blue water begins off Dorset. 


Where Time Waits 

Clean sea air blows over that knife-edge, scented, in the 
lulls, by the wiry pasture and the sweet smoke of winter 
bonfires. You are within half a mile of a village and no 
more than a mile and a half of Lulworth itself, yet you 
might be as well and truly lost as any traditional wayfarer 
on the moors. You are suspended in space and time. 
Here you put a finger on the clock and bid it wait until you 
have seen ancient England as she was. There are few 
places left to us where you can do that. 

JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied 
by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advice 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.| 
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COMPANY MEETING FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 





9ist ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 





Tue Chairman, Mr. Fred Hoar, in moving the adoption of the 
directors’ report and accounts at the ninety-first annual general 
meeting held at 20 Aldermanbury, E.C. 2, on December 13th, said 
that before he made any reference to the balance-sheet and the work 
of the past year he would like to express on behalf of his brother 
directors and himself their deep regret at the loss they had sustained 
during the year through the death of their late Vice-Chairman, Sir 
Ernest Kemp, and he was sure that regret was shared by all those 
shareholders who had known him. 


The Board deplored, too, the fact that they were parting with their 
old colleague, Mr. Quick, but here it was a case of one who was taking 
a rest he had so well earned. 


INVESTORS’ INTEREST RATE INCREASED TO 3} PER CENT. 


The Chairman reminded his listeners that in 1935 he had had to 
deplore with them the fact that a reduction in the interest paid to 
investors had been necessary. Now, as they already knew, from 
January Ist next the Society would be able to increase the rate of 
interest on new investment shares to 34 per cent. and from the same 
date shareholders who had been receiving 3 per cent. would have their 
interest raised to 34 per cent. In addition, he would like to remind 
the shareholders that the liability of members for income tax continued 
to be borne by the Society. 


RESERVES Now NEARLY £2,000,000 


The Board was especially pleased to be able to do this because, if 
it had not been for the confidence shown in them by their members 
during the past few years of low interest rates, this increase would 
not have been possible. They felt justified in the course they had 
taken because, as could be seen from the report, in spite of the excep- 
tionally anxious year through which they had passed they had been 
able to place a further £200,000 to reserve, making the total reserve 
only £200,000 short of £2 million. This was the result of ninety-one 
years’ steady growth, and (the Chairman felt he was justified in saying) 
of cautious and careful methods of business. 


The total amount of their assets invested in mortgages upon 
freehold and leasehold property amounted to just under £36,000,000 
and the average amount due on each mortgage was about £520. 
The Chairman said he mentioned this because of the anxiety felt by 
some during the Crisis, on account of risk to property through 
aircraft damage, but it could be seen how this was minimised by 
the fact that these investments were spread over the whole of the 
country. 


The Board was also anticipating with some confidence a proposal 
of the Government for some provisions against loss through damage 
by enemy aircraft. 


A movement so vast as that of the Building Societies of this 
country of course received occasionally adverse criticism, but the 
Chairman said he would invite the attention of these critics to the 
fact that the Woolwich Equitable Building Society had again this 
year remitted to their old borrowers a rebate of £80,000, and that 
from 1933 to 1938 they had altogether conceded to these borrowers 
rebates amounting to no less a sum than £450,000. 


SocrETy’s STABILITY UNSHAKEN BY CRISIS 


As the report showed, they had invested in Trustee securities 
close on £3 million, and as it was known how Trustee securities had 
suffered in value during the year, it was especially gratifying to be 
able again to report that on September 30th, 1938, they stood on the 
Society’s books at less than their market value by as much as £66,587. 


The Society had been entirely successful in withstanding the 
undoubted repercussions on Building Societies and all other financial 
institutions caused by the Crisis of the closing days of September. 
It had emerged from these anxious days with its reputation 
undiminished and the faith of its members unshaken. 


TAXATION 


In the accounts for the year to September 30th, 1931, the assets 
of the Society had amounted to £21,000,000 and the total Income 
Tax charge was £26,716. This year assets were £39,000,000, while 
Income Tax and N.D.C. together cost the Society £195,000—a 
sevenfold increase in seven years. ‘The Chairman said that, what 
was more, he feared that they had still to reach the limit of Building 
Society taxation. 


Through all the fluctuations of the financial world during the 
years the Society had been in existence, its shareholders had received 
their dividends with clockwork regularity, and, as the balance-sheet 
showed, their capital remained secure in a practically impregnable 
position. 


The adoption of the directors’ report and accounts was seconded 
by the Vice-Chairman, Air-Commodore E, G. Dixon, O.B.E., J.P., 
and carried by the members present. 











By CUSTOS 


MarkeTs are still in the clammy grip of European politic 
but are trying hard to get free and look the other way. Nog 
that there is any very alluring prospect in any direction, by 
the purely trade factors, in relation to the level of quotations 
at least provide a basis for hope. In America the busines 
recovery is still in second gear and it is anybody’s gueg— 
only Hitler and Mussolini really know—whether it is to go back 
into first or will get up into top. At the moment it is runnj 

fairly smoothly but has not acquired the pace necessary ty 
give a real stimulus to commodity prices and hence to British 
export trade. Of British internal trade, it seems wisest to 
suppose that recession has been arrested, but Iam not yet con. 
vinced, in spite of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s forecast, 
that we are definitely turning the corner. Meantime, company 
profits, in the aggregate, are now following a downward curve, 

In stressing these facts I am not trying to be pessimistic, 
To a very large extent they are already reflected in Stock 
Exchange quotations, which have raised the yields on most 
ordinary shares to levels which allow for fairly sharp reduc- 
tions in dividends. The position now reached is that if, through 
political shocks, trade improvement is blotted out and a further 
moderate recession takes its place, there will probably be a 
further moderate fall in equity values. If, on the other hand, 
the political atmosphere improves sufficiently to allow 
America’s recovery to gather pace, we should see a fairly 
considerable rise. This is clearly not the time for letting out 
much speculative sail, but it is equally not a time for reckless 
selling. 

* * * * 
A HELP FOR THE INVESTOR 

It is good to see that indefatigable body, the Committee 
of the Stock Exchange, carrying on its excellent work for 
investors. Its latest move—the sending of a letter to all 
public companies urging the adoption of a standard form in 
making announcements of dividends—is altogether praise- 
worthy. Everybody who by necessity or choice examines 
dividend announcements on the tape or in the daily Press 
must have suffered from the ambiguous form in which they 
often appear. More often than not the final dividends are 
announced without any indication of profits and the interim 
declarations are sometimes made in a form which leaves it 
open to doubt whether the dividend is at the rate of, say, 
5 per cent. per annum, or an actual 5 per cent. No wonder 
that jobbers, brokers and investors are misled occasionally 
into dealing in an entirely false market in the shares. 

The Committee will, I think, get plenty of support for its 
contention that wherever possible profits should be announced 
at the same time as the final dividend, even if this calls for the 
qualification that such profit figures are provisional, or subject 
to audit. In the vast majority of cases, I imagine, preliminary 
profit figures are available to boards of directors when they 


meet to decide final dividends, and there should be no 


objection to disclosing both the dividends and the profits 
at the same time. With characteristic tact the Committee 
has left those concerned to understand its own convictions 
in this matter without in any way suggesting interference 
with the right of boards of directors to handle their announce- 
ments in their own way. The specimen forms drawn up with 


the co-operation of representative professional bodies are: 


models of clarity and conciseness. 
* * x * 
A SOUND BANK SHARE 

Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) is 
surely par excellence what the City often labels “ a progressive 
institution.” Since 1933 it has stepped up its dividend 
from 4} to 6} per cent., its net profits have risen from £321,549 
to £439,245, and its disclosed reserve fund now stands at 
£2,100,000, which is well over 40 per cent. of the paid-up 
capital. The bank’s main interests are in South Africa, 
but it also has branches in Rhodesia, Kenya, Egypt and the 
West Indies. One might have expected that its profits for 
the year ended September 30th last: would bear the marks 
of the decline’ in commodity prices, but all that happened 
was that the rate of increase was checked. Net profit was 
£8,000 higher at £439,245 and the bank raised its dividend 
from 6 to 6} per cent. out of available earnings of nearly 

(Continued on page 1070.) 
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COMPANY MEETING COMPANY MEETING 


TOBACCO SECURITIES TRUST 
COMPANY, LIMITED 





BOARD’S INVESTMENT POLICY 





Tue eleventh annual general meeting of this company was held 
on December 8th in London. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Catto of Cairncatto, the chairman, said that 
political, economic and financial conditions had in no way improved 
during the year under review ; indeed, they might be said to have 
deteriorated. He thought, therefore, they might all congratulate 
themselves that the results disclosed in the accounts were slightly 
better than those of the previous year. 


“ Advances to a subsidiary company and dividends receivable’ 
was again reduced by the very considerable sum of £747,294, which 
was in confirmation of what he explained last year would happen 
as they developed their policy, now nearly completed, of confining 
their investments mainly to the parent company and to Tobacco 
Investments, Ltd. They were large shareholders in the Tobacco 
Insurance Co., Ltd., in common with the British American Tobacco 
Co., Ltd. The bulk of the business of Tobacco Insurance Company 
was insurances of the British-American Company and its sub- 
sidiaries, and complications arose as the Insurance Company grew 
stronger On certain questions of policy. It was eventually agreed 
that the best arrangement to both sides was for the British-American 
Tobacco Company to purchase the whole of this company’s invest- 
ment in the Insurance Company at its current value, which con- 
stituted a considerable capital profit to this company direct and 
through Tobacco Investments, Ltd. So much so, indeed, that 
re-investment of the amount received from the sale was actually 
returning them income somewhat in excess of the dividends they 
roe previously been receiving from Tobacco Insurance Company, 

td. 


With regard to shellac, during the financial year under review 
they had entered: into an agreement with Messrs. Ralli Brothers, 
Ltd., which had worked most satisfactorily to an extent which left 
the remaining stock of a size and value that, in the opinion of the 
board, need be of no further anxiety. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a final 
dividend on the ordinary capital of 11 per cent., less income tax, 
and a first and final dividend on the deferred capital of 4.5714 per 
cent., less income tax, were approved. 





WILUNA GOLD CORPORATION 
MORE FAVOURABLE OUTLOOK 


PRESIDING at the annual general meeting of the Wiluna Gold Corpora- 
tion, Limited, held in London on Friday, December 9th, Mr. John A. 
Agnew (chairman) said that the operations of the Wiluna Gold Mines 
had shown a net profit of £109,614, which, with £171,594 brought in, 
made an available total of £281,208. After writing off various items 
there was a balance of £121,657. As the year’s net profit was 
unrepresented by available funds, the payment of a dividend was not 
possible, and this balance had been carried forward. The financial 
position of the Australian company showed a substantial improve- 
ment on that of a year ago. 

Having outlined the amount of driving, sinking and cross-cutting 
carried out and the ore shoots which had been disclosed in the main 
mine, he said that a borehole had exposed ore 184 feet wide to the 
west of the west lode. That was an entirely new occurrence, and, 
while it would be unwise to place too much significance on a discovery 
of that type, it tended to strengthen their belief in the potentialities 
of the southern area. Developments on the Bulletin section had 
been of a highly satisfactory character. At the lowest level—1,200 
feet—there had been exposed to date a new shoot of ore, 350 feet long, 
averaging 6.2 dwt. over a width of 9} feet. The western shear had 
been proved by drilling to extend to the 1,200 feet level and to the 
south of the Bulletin shaft. The work on the Bulletin lease showed 
that values were well above the average grade of the ore reserves. 

In the Happy Jack section drilling had disclosed an important ore 
body at depth, the exposures averaging 7.6 dwt. over 33 feet width 
for a length of 600 feet. The Happy Jack shaft, some 300 feet deep, 
was being dewatered preparatory to sinking and opening up these 
important disclosures. Much development work had been carried 
out on the main mine, and, whilst no substantial ore body had been 
disclosed, the small blocks of ore encountered would prove a useful 
addition to ore reserves, which were estimated at 1,920,000 tons, 
averaging 4.3 dwt. per ton. That estimate did not include any ore 
from the new disclosures in the main mine, and only a small portion 
from Bulletin. Large-scale tests on the new roasting method 
evolved at the Lake View and Star Mine were being couducted. 
If results were satisfactory it was estimated that an increased profit 
of 3s. to 3s. 6d. per ton of ore treated could be made. 

Summing up, he said that while results at depth in the main mine 
were not good, development in the Bulletin and Happy Jack sections 
gave every promise of furnishing very substantial tonnages of good 
grade ore, and the promise of a reduction in treatment costs afforded 
good grounds for believing that if the corner had not yet been 
turned it was clearly in sight. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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RECORD COAL SALES 


SIR EDMUND DAVIS ON QUALITY AND PRICE 
COMPARISONS 


‘THE meeting of the Wankie Colliery Co., Ltd., was held on Decem- 
ber 12th in London. 

Sir Edmund Davis (chairman and managing director) said that 
the profit for the year amounted to £268,433, from which had been 
deducted taxation reserve £20,000 and the three dividends, each 
of 6 per cent., paid during the year, leaving £45,128 to be carried 
forward. There had been a substantial improvement in their coal 
business, though a serious decline in the coke sales, during the 
year under review. The coal sales had proved to be a record by 
being 99,086 tons above the figure for the previous year. 

Referring to the publicity which had been given in Southern 
Rhodesia to the price of coal, and to the exclusive rights held by 
the company on what was known as the Gwaai area, the chairman 
said that on the question of comparisons which had been made 
with the price of coal in the Transvaal, it was sufficient for him 
to state that the average price realised in the Transvaal for 1937 
for all coal, including coal supplied under contract, varied from 
4s. 11.94d. to §s. §.99d. per ton. But the general pit-mouth price 
to non-contract consumers was about 8s. per ton. There had been 
recently an advance in the price of coal to the large consumers in 
the Transvaal, as well as to the domestic trade, which advance 
had been approved as thoroughly justified. The point, however, 
which critics neglected was the difference in the value of the coal 
supplied by the company when compared with that of the Transvaal, 
the Orange Free State and Natal. A large part of the better value 
of their company’s output was due to the careful treatment the 
coal received, naturally followed by an increase in cost of production. 

As to the Gwaai prospecting area, with a view to meeting the 
criticism in Southern Rhodesia—though he did not consider that 
it was warranted—the company had come to an arrangement with 
the Southern Rhodesian Government by which they had agreed 
to surrender one-third of the area now and one-fourteenth in each 
year commencing on September Ist, 1939, on the distinct under- 
standing that the Government would not work the area nor give 
any other assistance than that normally granted to the mining 
industry through the loan fund account of the Mines Department. 

The report as unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 1068.) 
14 per cent. Thus, less than one-half of the profits went in 
dividend, the board following their traditionally conservatiye 
policy in allocating a further £75,000 to reserve and £100,099 
to contingencies account. 

What of the future? To judge from Sir John Caulcutrs 
review at the annual meeting, it is reasonably promising, 
Both advances and bills discounted—the two most profitable 
outlets for funds—have latterly contracted a little, but Sir 
John reminded shareholders that South Africa’s prosperity 
has a solid basis on the goldmining industry. He also 
stated that despite the fall in world commodity prices and the 
unsettled condition of the oversea markets for the Union's 
principal products, the agricultural industry, which the 
Government has steadily assisted as a stand-by against q 
possible contraction in the demand for gold at some future 
date, has made good progress. It is a pretty safe assumption, 
in my view, that this bank will be able to maintain its earnings 
on a satisfactory level. At gos. the “A” £1 shares yield 
only 3} per cent. on the dividend, but the earnings yield is 
nearly 7 per cent. They are a sound holding. 

* * * x 
BOWATER’S GROUP RESULTS 

Nobody expected that there would be any improvement 
in the earnings of the Bowater’s group during the year ended 
September 30th. The accounts obviously cover a transitional 
period in which profits have again been affected by low selling 
prices and high costs. In fact, the report states, demand for 
the papers manufactured by the group declined, necessitating 
short-time operation. In these conditions, the results are 
quite as good as could be expected. In the principil 
unit, the Bowater’s Paper Mills, trading profits have fallen 
from £263,897 to £202,478, although this latter figure includes 
an unstated sum from allocations made in the preceding year 
against increased costs. The preference dividends are just 
about covered by earnings and, of course, there is again no 
ordinary dividend. 

The only indication in the accounts of this year’s prospects 
is that “ newsprint deliveries in 1939 should continue at 
substantially the same level.” That is not unsatisfactory, 
although I am prepared to regard this current financial year, 
ending next September, as another period of transition in 
which the group should be able to make a little more progress 
towards getting back on to an even keel. Recently, further 
important steps have been taken to safeguard the timber 
position and there is a fairly general feeling that newsprint 
consumption is due for a recovery unless the business situation 
in America gets worse. Bowater’s Paper Mills {£1 ordinary 
shares, at IIs. 3d., are obviously a long-term speculation, 
although not an unpromising one. The preference issues, 
quoted to yield 6} per cent. and 7} per cent. respectively, 


should not be sold. 
* * * * 


Venturers’ Corner 


Like every other lead-zinc-silver producer the old- 
established Sulphide Corporation has been caught between 
the pincers of rising costs and falling prices. In the latest 
accounts, covering the year ended June 30th, net profits are 
shown to have fallen precipitately from £146,177 to £34,874 
despite an increased production of all three metals. So, 
instead of the preference holders receiving their full 10 per 
cent. they are getting only 5 per cent. this year, and the 
ordinary shareholders, who also had 1o per cent. last year, 
are to have nothing at all. Nor is this the full story told in the 
accounts. Not merely have profits fallen to a quarter of the 
previous figure but the ore reserves at June 30th amounted 
to only 221,700 tons, which is equivalent to about two years’ 
working. It is easy to understand, in these circumstanc:s, 
why the Corporation is considering an early closing down 
of the mine. 

On the face of it all this sounds very disconcerting, as indeed 
it is in some respects. I cannot help thinking, however, that 
the £1 non-cumulative Io per cent. preference shares are a 
good speculation at 14s. 9d. Even on the 5 per cent. dividend 
now in force the yield is nearly 7 per cent., but the interesting 
point is that the board is considering the question of a partial 
repayment of capital. When the mine is closed down, which 

(Continued on page 1072.) 
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coMPANY MEETING 
——_llecaranetat 


BANK OF LONDON AND 
SOUTH AMERICA 





DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 


NEED FOR PRUDENT DIVIDEND POLICY 


LORD WARDINGTON’S REVIEW 


THE seventy-sixth ordinary meeting of the Bank of London and 
South America, Ltd., was held on December 13th in London. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Wardington (the chairman) said that the past 
year had been marked by the most serious international political 
crisis since 1914. It could only be hoped that the combined wisdom 
of statesmen in all countries would provide solutions of the problems 
which confronted us, and chiefly those which sprang from the 
prolonged phase of intense economic nationalism. Future 
developments, it must be hoped, would lead to a return of the 
confidence which was essential for the revival and stability of all 


markets. 


The return of prosperity to the United States was a matter of 
vital interest to the rest of the world, especially in so far as the 
prices for primary products would be affected. During the twelve 
months under review there was little, if any, improvement in the 
commodity markets. Last year he was able to refer to the expansion 
in South American export trade compared with the 1935-36 period, 
but the recession which began in 1937 had persisted, with the result 
that their financial year now under review witnessed a definite 
setback in the value of products exported. Actually, the fall in the 
total value of exports, as officially recorded in local currencies, was 
as great as 38 per cent. in the case of Argentina, 26 per cent. in 
Chile, 20 per cent. in Uruguay, nearly 13 per cent. in Peru, and 
about 24 per cent. in Brazil. Since this trend coincided with a 
general rise in the value of imports, the favourable trade balances 
recorded in 1936-37 were either substantially reduced in 1937-38 
or converted into import surpluses. 


The rise in imports did not, as may at first sight have been thought, 
indicate that the South American countries, encouraged by the 
short-lived approach towards prosperity in 1936-37, made any sub- 
stantial increase in their purchases from abroad in 1937-38. The 
fact was that the actual volume of imports in no ascertainable case 
showed marked expansion, but substantially higher prices had to be 
paid for goods purchased from abroad. It was observed, however, 
that imports of machinery and equipment for the manufacturing 
industries, particularly in Argentina, Brazil and Chile, have been 
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more extensive, and this is a factor which must inevitably influence 
the volume and lines of imports of finished goods as time went 
on. 


With regard to the remittance position, there had been no relaxation 
of exchange control restrictions, which, indeed, showed a tendency 
to become intensified, a feature which was perhaps not surprising 
in view of the recent trend of trade. In these days, when the income 
from British overseas investments was so very much reduced, the 
maintenance of our export trade assumed greater importance than 
ever in our national balance of payments. If Great Britain was to 
improve upon its present depleted share, British manufacturers 
and exporters must intensify their sales efforts notwithstand- 
ing the admittedly abnormal competitive factors which had to be 
faced, 


SATISFACTORY RESULT 


The total of their balance-sheet figures had fallen from £79,678,000 
to £76,361,000, attributable almost entirely to the recession in trade 
experienced during the year, and he had no doubt they would be 
agreeably surprised that their business had stood up so well to the 
strain of another difficult year. Their net profit of ¥%466,000 was 
slightly better than last year’s return of £462,000. Under the 
disturbed conditions through which they had passed he considered 
that a satisfactory result. The directors recommended the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 3 per cent., making 5 per cent. for the 
year. 


With regard to the future, much depended upon international 
political developments. Commodity markets certainly had shown 
signs of greater stability since the close of their financial year, and it 
was in that direction that they looked most anxiously for some 
tangible improvement. The process of consolidating their position 
as the only English bank in South America continued, and it might 
not be inopportune to mention that, including their European 
Branches and Agencies, they’ had as many as 78 offices in 17 different 
countries. The diversity of their interests, and the manifold pro- 
blems which had to be faced daily, could well be imagined. 


The report was adopted. 
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— Patient on the left was a Ship’s Purser, lost his 
arm in an accident in 1909 and lost the power of 
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These men are three typical examples 
of the 110 Pctients in our Home for 
whom we care 


his legs through disease in 1919, been a 
Patient in the Home for 10 years. 

The Patient in the middle was a Commercial Traveller 
and a Company’s Secretary; married, with two young 
children, and has been suffering from tremors in the 
hands and feet for the last eight years. He came to our 
Home two years ago. : 

The Patient on the right was manager of a Stationery 
business until Paralysis of the legs forced him to give 
up in 1922. Is 54 years of age and has now been a 
Patient in the Home for three years. 


Ve 


now 


also Visit, and provide Pensions for, 300 Patients living 
with relations or friends. 

Help is specially needed to make Christmas as happy as 

possible. Donations to Christmes Fund gratefully received 

by Secretary, 73 Cheapside, E.C. 2. 


THE BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 


(of the middle-ciass) 


STREATHAM, LONDON, S.W.16. 








ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


AND PresipENT—Ttte Most Hon. the 
MAROUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C, 





FOR THE UPPER I 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 
lL Superv 


Medical tendent: 
THOMAS TENNENT, M.D., M.R.C.P., D.P.H., D.P.M. 





THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipiert 


mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriologicai, 
and pathclogical examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous yillas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 
WANTAGE HOUSE. 

This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 

entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 


the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Ment:! and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 


bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electric baths, Plombier 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 





so contains Laboratories 


Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It « 
research. 


for bio-chemical, bacteriological and pathological 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Millz 
fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the far: 





meat, . 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is 
feature of this Branch, and patients are given every facility for 
eccupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 
BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 

The Seaside Heuse of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres at Llanfairfechan, amidst_the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile ef se 
coast forms the becundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 


or for longer periods. [he Hospital has its own private 


seaside change 
There is trout fishing in the Park, 


bathing house on the seashore 


t 


At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foc 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superinter 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in 
appointment, 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE “BANK-INSURANCE” GROUP 
OF UNIT TRUSTS 





A STABILISING FACTOR TO MARKETS 
MR. C. A. McCURDY, K.C’s SPEECH 


Tue fourth annual general meeting of Trust of Insurance Shares 
Limited was held on December 9th at 30 Cornhill, E.C. 3. 

The Rt.. Hon. Charles A. McCurdy, K.C., the Chairman, who 
presided, said : 

Four years’ experience of the workings of this group of Unit Trusts 
have cleared up many doubts and uncertainties which formerly 
existed in my mind. It is now clear that the Unit Trusts, so far from 
being a source of weakness to markets in times of depression, have 
proved to be a stabilising factor. 

As regards the “ Bank-Insurance ” group of Unit Trusts, there 
is no question that our tens of thousands of Unit-holders are genuine 
investors seeking security of income and stability of capital in a world 
in which security and stability have almost ceased to exist. Specu- 
lation in our Units is. unknown. Stock Exchange crises and inter- 
national alarms leave our Unit-holders undisturbed. 

On this point I will give you some definite figures showing exactly 
what happened to our Trusts during the recent crisis, when trenches 
were being dug in the London Parks and it was obvious to everyone 
that we were on the brink of war. During that period, from Septem- 
ber 12th to the 30th, when, if ever, we might have experienced the 
predicted rush of Unit-holders to realise their investments, the Units 
in our Trusts offered to us for sale by Unit-holders did not amount 
to one-half of one per cent. of the Units in issue. 

Units to the value of £47,722 were repurchased by us; appli- 
cations by fresh investors for the purchase of fresh Units amounted 
to £112,047. 

At a time when dealings in any kind of securities on the Stock 
Exchange were difficult and restricted, the Units of the ‘* Bank- 
Insurance ” group of Trusts remained freely marketable at surpris- 
ingly close prices. 

The average net margin between bid and offered prices, after 
deducting brokers’ commission and transfer duties, both of which 
are borne by the Company, was just over 44d. per Unit—a figure 
only comparable to the margins maintained at that time on purchases 
and sales of British Government Stocks. 


THE CORNHILL TRUST 


The principal event of the year for the “‘ Bank-Insurance ” group 
was the phenomenal success of our Cornhill Trust—a Trust whose 
investments are limited to British Insurance and Bank shares and 
British Government stocks. 

The Cornhill Trust was specially devised to give investors a choice 
of two widely differing types of investment. On the one hand, a 
short-dated investment fully secured and guaranteed—the Cornhill 
£1 redeemable Debenture Units, and, on the other hand, the Cornhill 
Deferred Units, offering exceptional prospects of capital appreciation 
as a long-term investment. 

The success of this Trust was instantaneous. On the first issue 
of Debenture Units 600,000 were subscribed within a few hours and 
on the first public issue of Cornhill Deferred Units 350,000 were as 
promptly subscribed. The issue of Units in this Trust today amounts 
to 1,410,000 Debenture Units and 1,540,000 Deferred Units. 

I may say of this Trust, as of the other Trusts managed by Trust of 
Insurance Shares Ltd., that our Unit-holders are by no means limited 
to the class of small investors and that more than £150,000 worth of 
our Units are held as investments by directors and members of the 
staff of the managing Company. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve aoe eee os ove ose £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 


Deposits for fixed periods receive 








WESTMINSTER. (Vic. 0283.) 
Commencing Boxing Day, 8.30. MATS.: WED., SAT., 2.30. 
THE FIRST PRESENTATION IN LONDON OF 


Eugene O'Neill's MARCO MILLIONS. 


GRIFFITH JONES, CATHERINE LACEY, 
GEORGE HOWE, STEPHEN MURRAY, 


(For a Limited Run Only.) 


8/6, 6/6, 4/6, & 2/6, bookable. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 1070.) 

will leave the Corporation with its profitable chemical an 
cement works, earnings will not be sufficient to- support th 
present capital of over £1,000,000. On the other hand, the 
Corporation has cash and gilt-edged securities of £470, 
out of which it would obviously be possible to return, gy 
tos. in the £ on the £600,000 of preference capital and gij 
retain an ample balance. Now if this were done a buyer y 
today’s price of 14s. 9d. would really be left in the position of 
having given 4s. 9d. for a 10s. preference share on which th 
IO per cent. rate would probably be well covered, as th. 
annual cost of the dividend would no longer be £60,000 byt 
only £30,000. A buyer should not come to much harm, 






FINANCIAL NOTES 


STEEL PRICE POLICY 
THE contribution which the British steel industry announce 
last week towards industrial recovery proved more substantig 
than was expected. Prices are to be reduced by between 6 anj 
8} per cent. for the six months beginning January rst, with 
the larger reductions concentrated on those products where the 
need of the consumer is greatest, for instance, heavy ship plates, 
The general expectation had been for a reduction of only abou 
5 per cent., so that consumers have come off better than they 
expected, and a cause of friction, real or unreal, between th 
producers and the chief consuming industries has been removed, 
Since the price of steel is no longer a variable factor moving 
with the fluctuations of supply and demand, but is fixed over 
long periods in consultation with the Import Duties Advisory 
Committee on a closely argued costs basis, the present decision 
gives consuming industries a basis on which they can plage 
their orders well ahead. It is probable that they will now do s0, 
and that they will benefit through increased turnover as a 
result of the lower prices even though most of them will have to 
pass on the reduction to their own consumers. It remains to 
be seen whether the steel producers themselves will lose asa 
result of their decision ; they have gone further than the actual 
cost figures would justify, so that they will need a favourable 
trend of production in order to maintain their profits. At the 
moment they have a favourable trend; the November production 
figure of 860,000 tons was the best since May. So the market 
has not been perturbed by the possibility of lower steel profits, 
* * * * 
BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH AMERICA 

Much of the stimulating review of South American conditions 
which Lord Wardington gave on Wednesday to the shareholders 
of the Bank of London and South America dealt with the British 
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export trade to the Latin American countries. He was naturally 
concerned at the declining proportion of British trade, illus- 
trated, for instance, by the fact that Great Britain’s share of 
Brazil’s trade had fallen from 20 per cent. in 1932 to Io per cent. 
in the first half of 1938. In Peru the proportionate decline has 
been almost exactly the same. He attributes the decline to the 
special devices employed by certain competing countries. 
Germany has made great headway with the ‘ Aski” mark, 
which gives German exports the advantage of heavy currency 
depreciation. Both Germany and Italy, he disclosed, had 
undoubtedly been giving direct subsidies to exporters to Latin 
America. The United states of America, too, whose competi- 
tion was conducted on legitimate lines, enjoyed great natural 
advantages in the South American market. Lord Wardington 
hoped that the negotiations next year for the renewal of the 
Anglo-Argentine Trade Treaty would be made the occasion 
for consolidating Great Britain’s position in the Argentine 


market. 
* * * * 


WOOLWICH EQUITABLE PROGRESS 

The Woolwich Equitable Building Society is one of those 
leading societies which have recently announced an increase 
in its interest rate from 3 per cent. to 3} per cent. tax free. At 
Tuesday’s meeting the chairman, Mr. Fred Hoar, was able to 
show that the increase resulted from the internal strength of the 
society and from the confidence shown by the members during 
the recent years of low interest rates. They had, he said, been 
entirely successful in withstanding the repercussions of the 
September crisis and even in the exceptional year just ended 
had been able to add a further £200,000 to reserve. Mr. Hoar 
anticipates Government proposals to deal with damage to 
property by enemy aircraft, but so far as the Woolwich Society 
is concerned, he reported that the total amount invested in 
mortgages on property was £36,000,000, but that this was 
spread over the whole country and the average amount on each 
mortgage was about £520. 

(Continued on page 1074.) 
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— 
coMPANY MEETING 
—— 


BARCLAYS BANK 


(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 





FURTHER GROWTH OF BUSINESS 





sik JOHN CAULCUTT’S SURVEY OF OVERSEAS 
CONDITIONS 





Tue thirteenth ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas) was held, on the 8th instant, at Southern 
House, Cannon Street, London. 


Sir John Caulcutt, K.C.M.G., the chairman of the bank, said : 
Turning to the balance-sheet, current, deposit and other accounts 
amoxat to £99 millions, a figure more than £3 millions larger than a 
year ago. Cash in hand and with bankers stands at £26,579,000, an 
jncrease of £3,821,000 on the previous year, and represents a ratio 
to current, deposit and other accounts and note circulation of over 
26 per cent. Investments, at £32,652,000, are greater by £4,318,000. 
The policy of keeping a very large portion of these in short-dated 
Government investments has been maintained. Advances, at 
£335175,000, are approximately £2} millions lower than a year ago. 
The. net profit for the period under review is £439,244, which is a 
slight increase—of about £8,000—on the previous year. A sum 
of £100,000 has been carried to contingency account, and a further 
sum of £75,000 to the reserve fund, compared with £100,000 last 
year; the total of that fund now stands at £2,100,000. The board 
now recommends the payment of final dividends at the rate of 8 per 
cent. per annum on the cumulative preference shares, and at the rate 
of 7 per cent. per annum on the “‘ A ” and “ B ” shares, less income 
tax in each case at the rate of 4s. 8d. in the £. The dividend for the 
year on the “ A” and “ B”’ shares is at the rate of 64 per cent. 


Turning to South Africa, business conditions during the twelve 
months under review have generally been maintained at a reasonably 
satisfactory level. 


Unsettled conditions in the principal overseas markets for Union 
products, have, however, resulted in some reduction in demand, 
coupled with a decline in the average price for several staple agri- 
cultural commodities. Despite these adverse external factors, reports, 
nevertheless, indicate that the agricultural industry has progressed 
and that action aimed at protecting and strengthening the country’s 
farming recources has had satisfactory results. 


In South-West Africa a slight decline has occurred in imports, 
but exports were well maintained. 


In Southern Rhodesia, as a result of continued prosperity in the 
mining industry, together with satisfactory prices which have been 
obtained for certain agricultural products, general trading conditions 
have been good throughout the year, while in Northern Rhodesia 
the prosperity enjoyed by the great base metal mining industry was 
reflected in general trading conditions. In Nyasaland, general trade 
has been well maintained, while prospects for the coming year are 
considered satisfactory. 


The effect of the lower prices received by native cotton growers 
in Uganda, has fortunately, been partly offset by a record crop in 
that territory. ‘Trade in Egypt and the Sudan has been fair. Last 
year, in common with almost all cotton producing countries, Egypt 
was favoured with an exceptionally large crop. 


Throughout the British West Indies and British Guiana, trade has, 
on the whole, been fairly well maintained. The total sugar crops of 
Barbados, Trinidad, Jamaica and British Guiana amounted to 568,000 
tons, showing a small reduction over the previous year. 


Trinidad maintains its position as the largest mineral oil producer 
of the Empire, and the output has been further increased. 


I am pleased to tell the shareholders that Barclays Bank (Canada), 
in which this bank has an interest, continues to make good progress. 


Perhaps, therefore, in concluding such a brief survey as this, it is 
not inappropriate for me to say a few words on the subject of overseas 
trade. 

The importance of Empire trade has been enkanced during a 
period when the exchange of goods with many parts of the world has 
been hampered by impediments of one form or another, but the 
value of trade with foreign countries cannot be ignored. 


In recent times much attention has been directed to this aspect of 
the question, especially owing to the new difficulties which exporters 
have to overcome in selling their goods in certain parts of the world. 
I think it would be of assistance if some greater degree of co-operation 
in the field of marketing for export could be arranged. 


So far as the United Kingdom in particular is concerned, there 
would also appear to be a greater need than ever today of developing 
our export business by co-operation in certain trades not only in 
marketing, but also in representation abroad. By this means the 
requirements of some markets could be ascertained more precisely, 
and steps taken to meet them. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





BRITISH TYRE AND RUBBER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


FURTHER EXPANSION OF INTERESTS 
SIR WALROND SINCLAIR ON THE OUTLOOK 


THE annual general meeting of the British Tyre and Rubber Co., 
Ltd., was held on December 8th in London. 


Sir Walrond Sinclair, K.B.E. (the chairman and managing 
director), who presided, said that trading conditions during the 
year had been much less favourable than those in 1937, and it was 
therefore with particular satisfaction that the directors presented a 
report clearly indicating further steady progress. As foreshadowed 
last year, the directors had extended the interests of the company 
by acquiring interests in the Spalding Companies, and in a newly 
erected rubber factory in South Africa. Financing those acquisitions 
had naturally meant a reduction in surplus liquid assets, which, 
however, were still ample for present needs with the necessary 
margin for all possible contingencies. There was a total available 
for appropriation of £216,246, and the directors now recommended 
a final dividend of 44 per cent. with a cash bonus of 2 per cent., 
bringing the total distribution to 10 per cent. They were again 
maintaining a conservative policy of reserve allocations. 


This was now the seventh consecutive year in which there had 
been a progressive increase in the company’s profits, during which 
period industry as a whole had seen wide fluctuations. That the 
company in such a period had been able steadily to increase its 
earnings year by year was, he thought, a tribute to the stability of 
the business, the consistent quality of its products, the efficiency 
of its service organisations and the soundness of its financial policy. 
Stability was the word he wanted to emphasise. The company 
had made no excessive profits in good times, and had suffered no 
exceptional setbacks in bad times—the ideal, he submitted, at which 
every industrial company should aim. 

As to the future, they appeared to be starting the new financial 
year under more favourable conditions, while the quality of the 
company’s products continued to be as greatly appreciated as ever, 
and they now had the additional assets of the valuable goodwill 
in the name of Spalding. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 1072.) 


WANKIE COLLIERY PROGRESS 
Wankie Colliery, whose interests are in Rhodesia and whose 
chief customers are the big copper companies, have once 
again achieved a record coal sale. Sir Edmund Davis was 
able to announce at Monday’s meeting that sales of coal 
exceeded by 99,086 tons the previous year’s figure. The 
company, he disclosed, is likely at no distant date to achieve 
a further increase. He showed that in terms of heating 
properties about 11 tons of Wankie coal are equivalent to about 
14 tons of Transvaal coal. On the other hand, there has 
been a serious decline in sales of coke. He explained that the 
Union Miniére du Haut Katanga takes a large supply of 
Belgian coke, and only part of its requirements from Wankie 
Colliery. 
* * * * 
Unit TRUST PROGRESS 
Mr. C. A. McCurdy, the chairman of the Trust of Insurance 
shares, further developed at last Friday’s meeting the point 
that the unit trust movement had proved a source of strength 
rather than of weakness to markets during the crisis. In 
the period September 12th to September 30th when, if ever 
one might have expected a rush of unit holders to sell, less 
than } per cent. of the units in the trusts under the management 
of the Trust of Insurance shares were offered for sale. The 
Managers, in fact, re-purchased units to the value of £47,722, 
and received applications by fresh investors for units to the 
value of £112,047. 
* * * 
WILUNA GOLD CORPORATION 
Mr. John A. Agnew, the chairman of Wiluna Gold Corpora- 
tion, took the shareholders entirely into his confidence at last 
Friday’s meetings. He pointed out that they were by no 
means yet certain of ultimate and complete success with the 
operating subsidiary in Australia, but that there were some 
features of the year’s work which held out definite promise 
of a distinct improvement in both mining and treatment 
operations. The results obtained from the bottom of the 
main mine were not good ;_ but the discovery north and south 
of the main workings of isolated blocks of low grade ore which 
were still highly profitable to treat was most encouraging, and 
the development results in the Bulletin and Happy Jack 
sections gave every promise of furnishing substantial tonnages 
of ore materially above the grade of the reserves. 
* * * * 
TOBACCO SECURITIES TRUST 
Lord Catto of Cairncatto was able to give the shareholders 
of Tobacco Securities Trust a very reassuring report on two 
matters which must have concerned them. The sale of the 
company’s holding in the Tobacco Insurance Company to the 
British American Tobacco Company had not only resulted in a 
capital profit, but the re-investment of the proceeds was return- 
ing an income slightly in excess of the dividends formerly 
received from the insurance company. Moreover, he reported 
that the stock of shellac had, thanks to an agreement with Ralli 
Brothers, been reduced to a size and value which gave no 
further cause for anxiety. Lord Catto also indicated that the 
directors were considering a change in the date of future annual 
meetings, so that they should in future fall in January after the 
British American Tobacco Company’s meeting. If that 
proposal is adopted, it will be necessary for legal reasons to 
hold a meeting next year and that will probably be done in May, 
* * * * 
BRITISH TYRE AND RUBBER 
British Tyre and Rubber Company has the enviable record 
of having increased its profit for seven consecutive years. There 
seem to be excellent chances of this trend continuing, for the 
chairman, Sir Walrond Sinclair, announced at the meeting last 
week that they are starting the new year under conditions more 
favourable for the business than existed during the greater part 
of the year under review. During the past year the company 
acquired the whole share capital of the British Spalding Com- 
pany to which valuable goodwill attaches and a new rubber 
factory in South Africa which has already started production, 
* * & * 


GoLp Coast MAIN REEF 
In the difficult financial conditions which have recently pre- 
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Regularly prescribed by Specialists at Bath and elsewhere for 
remedial treatment of Rheumatism, etc., KI-UMA can also 
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Neuritis, Sciatica, Fibrositis, Lumbago, and_ kindred 
complaints. Send 13d. stamp for Sample, Literature, etc. 
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vailed Gold Coast Main Reef were fortunate in being able to 
raise the finance which they required to erect a treatment plant 
without making a public issue. At last week’s Meeting 
chairman, Major E. Seaborne Marks, explained that the Value 
of the business was recognised by the Gold Coast Selection 
Trust, who had agreed to advance whatever money was required 
at 4 per cent. in return for being allowed to participate in an 
future issue on the same terms as the shareholders. The 
financial plans have now been taken a stage further by the 
decision to issue to shareholders £300,000 of non-interes, 
bearing notes redeemable in 1943 at a premium of 20 per cent, 
The notes are convertible over the next three years into ordin; 
shares at a price of 8s. 6d. per share and The Gold Coag 
Selection Trust have agreed to subscribe for any notes not 
taken by the shareholders. J. D. M. 
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GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & — ICAN 
HARROGATE. — pete HYDR 
LOW M ANOR HOTEL. 
HUNSTAN’ TON. has STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KES WICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
| LEA THERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
| 1 ONDON. —THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell a W A 
—UNITED SERVIC 
98-102 Cromwell TRiad, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MA’ tT LOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MiO>!MOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS 


| MORETONHAMPSTEAD. —MANOR HOUSE. 


| NAiRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW. 
OY ALY MARINE. 
PER CtH.—STATION | HOTEL. 


| PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
| PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 


PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—PERWICK Bay & LINKS. 
| RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BA a 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. —GRA 

ST. IVES (Cornwall). A TREGENNA CASTLE. 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 


SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL *“COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 


| SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 


|; SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., 


HYDRO Hote. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 


| STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS 
| TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
| TELGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton) ——HUNTLY. 

‘E. 


TORQUAY.—PALAC 
—ROSLYN HALL. 
ju PPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL. 





uk Spectator, Lrp., at their offices, 
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